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HE whole week in Parliament has been occupied with 
the Home-rule Bill, andeven Mr. Gladstone begins to 
perceive that it may not get through Committee this Session. 
The debating is unusually good, and as the points debated are 
of the first importance, it is difficult to apply the Closure, and 
when applied, it produces excessive irritation. The whole 
House is growing “ hot,’ to Mr. Gladstone’s great personal 
advantage, for anger now stimulates his brain, but to the dis- 
advantage of progress, which is arrested every night by side- 
issues. Mr. Mellor, moreover, the new Chairman of Com- 
mittees, though a just and amiable Judge, has not the deci- 
sion or the voice necessary to rule an angry mob, and the 
House becomes an angry mob very often. The unexpected 
usually arrives, but without the unexpected it is hard to fore- 
see an end to the Committee on this bill. 


The struggle between the German Emperor and his 
Opposition over the Army Bills has ended in his de- 
feat. The final vote was taken on Saturday, when the vital 
clause of the Bills, as they originally stood, was rejected by 
the Reichstag so decidedly, that the President did not even 
order the counting of the Members; and the division took 
place on Herr von Huene’s amendment, which the Government 
had accepted, and which reduced the addition to the Army 
while making the increase of expenditure more gradual. This 
also was rejected by 210 to 162, a majority of 48, the Catholic 
Centre voting almost unbroken against the Bills. The 
Chancellor, Count Caprivi, immediately rose, and read out 
the decree of dissolution, fixing the new elections for June 
15th. The scene was one of grave, but intense, excitement, 
though the issue was fully anticipated, it being known that 
the majority of the Centre would not venture to displease 
their constituents by concession. The Radicals also held 
firm, though they have since split into two factions ; 
and the Government was supported only by the Con- 
servatives and National Liberals, with twelve aristocratic 
Catholics, six Radicals, a few Poles, and two or three 
unattached Members, Ahlwardt being among them. It is 
calculated that the new Reichstag will be equally hostile, the 
only chance for the Government being an outburst of loyalty 
among the Prussian subjects of the Empire. Failing that, 
the increase in the Social Democrat vote, which is certajn, 
and the growing democracy of the Catholic Centre, render a 
majority for the Government almost hopeless. 








The Emperor retains his confidence, and has, ag usual, 
spoken frankly to his people. The occasion selected was an 
inspection of the Guard on Tuesday, when his Majesty 
addressed the Generals round him, saying that he had not anti- 
cipated the rejection of the Bills, but that his hopes had 
deceived him. “A patriotic minority had been unable to pre- 
vail against the majority.” He had therefore been compelled 





pointed, “I am determined to use every means in my power 
to achieve my purpose, for I am convinced that the Bills are 
necessary for the maintenance of the general peace.” These 
words are criticised by the German Press as if they con- 
tained a threat of a coup d’état; but it is probable that the 
Emperor only intended them as an assurance to his people 
that he isin earnest. The Hohenzollernsare active rulers, not 
figure-heads; and their place in the State is so firm that they 
can resist Parliament without shaking order or relying on 
naked military force. It is by no means certain that if the 
Social Democrat vote is greatly increased, the remaining 
parties, alarmed for the safety of society, will not join the 
Emperor in modifying the suffrage—a measure which, if 
accepted by Parliament, could be resisted only by an impos- 
sible popular insurrection. The Prussian suffrage, if adopted 
by the Empire, would greatly increase the strength of all the 
Conservative parties, and irritate only the populace of the 
great towns. 


If General Dodds is a man of political faculty, he may 
occupy an important position in France. He landed at 
Marseilles on Thursday, and was received as a hero who had 
defeated an army and conquered a province. Even the 
Socialist Municipality, which had refused to vote any money 
for the reception, or to recognise it in any way, sent its 
Mayor, who overwhelmed the General with civil sayings. The 
General’s replies are not recorded, and as yet there is no 
evidence that he possesses civil ability. He must, however, be 
a considerable organiser; and the fact that he is an octoroon 
will not weigh against him in France, though his English 
name may. It has seriously impeded M. Waddington. 


The statement that photographs have been produced in 
natural colours has been so often circulated, that every 
account is received with natural distrust. The evidence, 
however, appears conclusive that M. Lipmann, of Paris, has 
devised, and that M. Lumiére, of Lyons, has carried out, a 
plan under which every colour is reproduced by light itself 
without manipulation. Specimens were shown on Thursday 
to the Photo Club of Paris, including large nosegays, Japanese 
screens, and even landscapes, the latter “ looking,” writes the 
correspondent of the Telegraph, “like very clever studies in 
water-colours,” with all tints reproduced, even to “the laugh- 
ing blue which passes surreptitiously through fleecy clouds.” 
As yet, the coloured photograph, like the first Daguerrotypes, 
must always be an original one, the means of reproduction 
remaining to be discovered; and the process takes so much 
time—half an hour—that it is inapplicable to living or 
moving things. A most important step in advance has 
however, been taken; and one that will greatly alarm 
artists in water-colours. The process is for the moment 
kept secret; but the vehicle would seem to be a gelatine 
film on glass. That some colours could be reproduced 
by photography was long since certain, the writer having 
himself seen in 1851 an accurate reproduction of the 
green jalousies of an Indian verandah; but it was feared that 
a variety of colours could not be fixed by one exposure. That 
difficulty is disposed of, and the world has only to wait for im- 
provements suggested by experience. , 


his Paddington constituents at the Metropolitan Music-Hall, 
Edgware Road, last Saturday; and very lively the speeches 
were, though whether they were the wisest possible prepara- 
tions for the battle in Committee on the Home-rule Bill, may 
well admit of considerable doubt. Mr. Balfour commenced by 
insisting on the mistake of those Unionists who, because they 
do not think that any change can make the Bill tolerable, 
propose to abstain from proposing any amendment in Com- 
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mittee. That practically means, no doubt, giving up the 
whole advantage of a detailed and thorough-going discus- 
sion, and leaving the field to the command of their foes; 
from which, of course, the mass of the electors would con- 
clude that instead of the Bill being absolutely intolerable in 
all its details, it is objectionable only in the abstract and on 
those general principles to which they assign no great weight. 
“IT am certain,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘that until you have 
torn every clause to tatters,—until you have excluded 
every operative proposal in it, you cannot make it any- 
thing which we should, under any circumstances, be content 
to accept. But though that is true, it is our duty, 
at all events as Members of the House of Commons, to 
vote for everything which would improve the Bill, and, 
above all, for everything which would destroy the Bill,”—a 
remark which will be understood to mean that the only im- 
provement can be got through destruction; in other words, 
that Mr. Balfour measures the character of improvements 
by their tendency to destroy the Bill,—a dangerous in- 
dication of sinister purpose. The liveliest passage in his 
speech was his description of the hopeless impossibility of 
finding any feasible scheme for the representation of Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament consistent with the establishment 
of a separate Irish Legislature. Mr. Gladstone must feel, he 
said, like a feverish patient who finds every position in turn 
intolerable, and changes it only to find the next position still 
more intolerable. 


Lord Randolph Churchill described the Bill as the product of 
the most elephantine gestation, which had issued in the produc- 
tion of a most misshapen and mutilated monster. He was 
amazed that one of the greatest and most popular of English 
public men should be using the remaining years of his life to 
humiliate, to injure, and to ruin that England of which he 
had once been the great idol. Both speeches were cast a little 
too much in the celebrated Lord Randolph vein. But both 
certainly were very smart. 


Of the first night in Committee we have said so much in 
another column that we need only add here that it was a 
debate on the Supremacy question, in which the great object 
of both the Irish Party and the Government was to evade as 
much as possible the necessity of defining how far the 
supremacy was to be put in force, and how far they wished 
it to lie dormant. The Closure was moved by Mr. Morley 
before anything had been said to clear up the fog in which 
the subject is designedly enveloped,—the Irish Members 
themselves remaining absolutely silent. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in indignation at such a use of the Closure (which 
was carried by a majority of 48,—243 against 195), moved to 
report progress, a great deal of heat was manifested, Mr. 
Gladstone declaring that the Closure was a weapon forged in 
the Conservative camp, and that on this occasion it had been 
used with great sobriety and moderation after a more than 
sufficient discussion,—though anybody might have seen that it 
was a discussion in which the points discussed were not impor- 
tant, and the important points were not discussed. During the 
squabble on this subject, Mr. Byles (M.P. for the Shipley 
Division of the West Riding) availed himself of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s remark that the Irish Party had been “squared ” 
to ask how much it would take to “square ” Mr. Chamberlain,— 
a question for which the Chairman in vain endeavoured to com- 
pel Mr. Byles to apologise, though it obviously imputed to him 
a personal corruption which is not at all involved in the impu- 
tation that a party has been “squared” by political conces- 
sions made to that party. Lord Randolph Churchill’s motion 
was negatived by a majority of 42 (307 against 265), and after 
a motion for adjournment by Mr. Balfour, resisted by the 
Prime Minister in the curt words, “I resist the motion,” had 
been negatived by 304 votes against 257, the House ad- 
journed, as midnight had been reached. 


The majority in the House of Commons contradicted itself 
on Tuesday in a very curious way, upon which we have dwelt 
elsewhere. Mr. Bartley moved that the Irish Legislature 
should be described in the First Clause of the Home-rule Bill 
as “subordinate to Parliament,” and was supported in a 
strong speech by Lord Randolph Churchill, who pointed out 
that whatever supremacy might be inherent in the Imperial 
Government, it was parting with two great supports of that 
supremacy,—the control of the Executive and the control of 
Supply. He wanted to know clearly whether the supremacy 


i 
was to be of the Colonial kind or not. Mr. Goschen also Pointed 
out that the word “subordinate ” had been perpetually used at 
elections, and in fact embodied the expectation of the electors 
Colonel Saunderson also supported Mr. Bartley, as did Mr. 
Balfour ; but the only speech which weighed with the majority 
was that of Mr. Gladstone. Larly in the debate the Premiey 
stated that the Parliament in Dublin would be subordinate, 
but that he would not accept the word “subordinate,” 
because it was not used about Colonial Legislatures, be. 
cause it would inflict a stigma, and because it would puta 
bar sinister on the Irish Legislature. He employed no other 
argument ; but it was sufficient, and his followers rejected 
the motion by 292 to 257, the unusual smallness of the 
majority being the result, it is stated, of absences caused 
by a meeting of the County Council. 


Next moment the scene was changed. Mr. R2dmond 
moved that the Irish Legislature should be called the Irish 
Parliament, declaring that the concession would be most 
agreeable to Irish sentiment; and Mr. Gladstone objected, 
nominally because the Queen was not in the Irish Legislature, 
really because the word conveys too much authority. This 
was, indeed, stated by Mr. Morley, who, while admitting that 
the Dublin Legislature would have more power than Grattan’s 
Parliament, stated that the Government had used the word 
“ Legislature ” to avoid arousing jealousies and susceptibili- 
ties. The Gladstonians, who wish to minimise the Bill as far 
as their leader will let them, eagerly accepted his permission 
to vote against the word “ Parliament,” and as the Unionists 
agreed, Mr. Redmond was defeated by 466 to 40. The total 
result of the two amendments is that the Irish Legislature 
is not to be declared either subordinate or 20-ordinate, but 
is to be left in a position in which its first anxiety 
will be to assert its own position as against that of the 
British Parliament. This is the consequence, as we con- 
tend elsewhere, of the fatal confusion in the minds of the 
Gladstonians, who do not precisely know whether they want 
to create a Sovereign Assembly or a County Council, and 
would like very much to make both ideas operative in the 
same plan. 


In Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s debate on Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s motion to omit all reference to the Legislative 
Council, there was no real difference of opinion among the 
Unionists as to the utter worthlessness of the Council 
actually suggested in the Bill as a safeguard against the 
oppression of the minority. But as Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the question as to how the Council should be con- 
stituted was still quite open, and the reference to it in 
the First Clause would not at all involve that it should be 
a Council elected in the manner proposed by the Bill, several 
of the Unionists voted in favour of it, while most of them 
voted against it as a mere sham for which there is no sort 
of excuse. Mr. T. W. Russell’s amendment was defeated 
by 295 votes to 244, the Radicals, who, like Mr. Labouchere, 
agreed with him in deprecating any such safeguard, voting 
against him on the ground that they would not imperil the 
Bill by changing sides. The peculiarity of the vote was that 
the friends of a second Chamber mostly voted against it, and 
the foes for it. 

Thursday’s debate was memorable for two things,—a 
Homeric encounter between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Glad- 
stone, anda fierce scrimmage in regard tothe Closure. On the 
motion that Clause 1 stand part of the Bill, Mr. Chamberlain 
asked the supporters of the Government if they thought the 
Bill perfect. “Here is a great majority of three hundred and 
fifty Members, and they have not put down a single amend- 
ment to the Bill.” Dealing with Ulster, Mr. Chamberlain 
argued strongly for the exclusion of Ulster from the Bill. He 
understood the chivalrous feeling of the Ulster Members, 
but he thought they would be better able to defend the scat- 
tered minority in other parts of Ireland if they were outside 
rather than within the scope of the Bill. The fact, however, 
that Ulster would not ask to be excluded, did not prevent its 
being the duty of the Government to exclude the North. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was greatly interrupted, especially by 
Mr. Healy, who had to be reminded by Mr. Chamberlain that 
“this is a Committee of the House of Commons, not 2 
meeting of the shareholders of the Freeman’s Journal.” Mr. 
Gladstone, who, in reply, charged Mr. Chamberlain with a de- 





liberate attempt to waste time, spoke with extraordinary vigour 
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and ability, but vouchsafed no answer to the Unionist argu- 
ments. All he could do was to say that he would not be lured into 
Mr. Chamberlain’s snares. That is a curious way of making a 
new Constitution by public discussion. The sitting ended in 
a very fierce scene over the question of closing the debate. 
Mr. Balfour moved to report progress at about twenty minutes 
to twelve, but the motion was resisted by 304 to 260. As soon, 
however, as the division had been taken, Mr. Mellor left the 
ehair. When the Speaker was in the chair, there were per- 
sonal explanations from Mr. Whitbread and Sir John Gorst. 
Mr. Whitbread accused Sir John Gorst of shouting “Shame,” 
and Sir John Gorst, while withdrawing, said that he used the 
word because he thought that an attempt was being made by 
a group which “ surrounded and almost overpowered the 
Chairman,” to induce Mr. Mellor to grant the Closure. 


On Wednesday, the Queen opened the Imperial Institute in 
gtate,—that is, the cream-coloured horses drew her carriage, 
and the great officers of state, the Judges, and the Lord 
Mayor attended in their robes. The most striking fea- 
ture of the external pageant—the presence of specimen 
troopers from Canada, Australia, and India—we have dwelt 
on elsewhere, but may notice here that the Blue-jackets in 
straw hats, who formed part of the guard of honour, received, 
as usual, a great deal of applause. Inside the temporary hall, 
an address was read to the Queen by the Prince of Wales on 
behalf of the Governing Body of the Institute, and to this the 
Queen, seated on Runjeet Singh’s “ golden throne,” replied in 
conventional phrases appropriate to the occasion. The Queen’s 
voice is said to have been as clear as ever, but she showed her- 
self somewhat infirm in walking. The assembly in the hall 
was very brilliant, all the men being in robes, uniform, or 
levée dress. The bright weather and the fact that the 
Queen’s route was through the Park made the pageant a 
particularly pleasant one to the Londoners, who turned out 
in thousands. 


On Friday, May 5th, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre announced in the 
House of Commons that Hampton Court Park, with the 
exception of one or two meadows, would in future be thrown 
open to the public ; and that the Queen had withdrawn the per- 
mission to shoot in Bushey Park given to Baron Rammingen. 
It is, of course, a subject of congratulation, both that so beau- 
tiful a park should have been added to the open spaces near 
London, and that Baron Rammingen and others should not 
be allowed to shoot rabbits among the pedestrians in what is 
virtually a Metropolitan pleasure-ground; but the wonder is 
that the Park at Hampton Court should have been closed so 
jong, not that it should have been thrown open. We presume 
that the refusal of the Treasury to pay for a new gate has 
been the real obstacle. 


On Friday, May 5th, the House of Commons carried, 
by 293 to 240, a resolution proposed by Sir Charles Dilke to 
the effect that County Magistrates should no longer be made by 
the Lord Chancellor only on the recommendation of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. If this means that in future the County Benches 
are to be packed, as we fear the Borough Benches too often are, 
first by one side and then by the other, the decision is to be 
greatly regretted. If, however, the resolution will merely be 
used to induce the Lords-Lieutenant to be very careful lest 
their appointments, though not meant to be political, should 
be so in fact, then no great harm need come of it. We fear, 
however, that the extremer Gladstonians mean packing ; if 
not, why should they have refused Mr. Hobhouse’s very 
reasonable amendment, which was viewed, he tells us, with 
favour by the Chancellor? He proposed to add that the 
appointments should be made “on grounds of personal fit- 
ness, and not in the interest of any political party; ” but the 
Gladstonians would not even allow himahearing. This was a 
great opportunity lost for putting on record an opinion of 
the House in favour of non-party appointments to judicial 
office. Mr. Hobhouse, in an excellent letter to the Times of 
Monday, points out how the introduction of the “spoils 
system ” into the County Benches will cause not only great 
mischief, but will waste the time of the House and of the 
Chancellor in petty disputes. “It is surely astonishing,” he 
says, “that the present Government, so eager for decentrali- 
sation as it professes to be, should voluntarily add this new 
obstruction to their legis!ative difficulties.” 





The mandate of the French Assembly does not expire till 
September, and it is now said that it will be allowed to run 
out its fullterm. There was hope less than a week ago that 
a dissolution might be proposed in June so that a new 
Assembly, full of energy, might deal with the financial and 
other questions now accumulating; but it is said that events 
in Germany have seriously alarmed the Government. They 
think the German Emperor may either seek in war an escape 
from his difficulties, or may produce a dangerous situation 
just to frighten his electors. Under these circumstances, it is 
considered best to avoid the commotion sure to accompany a 
General Election. The panic does got appear well founded, 
and, if it were, an energetic Chamber would be a valuable 
ally to the Government; but the ruling party is afraid of the 
crowd of new men who would be sent up, and of the impres- 
sion any danger of war might make on the constituencies. 
The project is therefore abandoned; and M. Carnot and his 
Ministry will get on for another four months as best they can. 


Investors seeking interest rather larger than Consols have 
this week suffered a new misfortune. They have been heavily 
hit by the failure of the Argentine Republic, of the Portu- 
guese Treasury, and of so many Australian banks; and now 
it seems probable that Greece will be compelled to offer some 
financial compromise. Greece had been trusted a little too 
readily under M. Tricoupi, and a loan had been arranged sub- 
ject to the condition that a portion of the revenue should 
always be paid into a caisse under English management. The 
national pride of the Greeks, however, took fire at this; the 
French protested against an arrangement which, they said, 
involved for Greece “the deadly English embrace,” and the 
King refused his consent either to the caisse or to a 
reduction of interest. M. Tricoupi therefore resigned, 
and Greek Stocks sunk on all Bourses by some 15 per 
cent.,—a remarkable measure of the confidence placed in 
English financial management. The King, it is said, though 
unable to find an alternative, still hopes to control the situa- 
tion and avoid bankruptcy, and he has one unusual source of 
power,—he ardently desires to quit Greece and live in the 
“caller air” of Copenhagen; and as the politicians do not 
like that prospect at all, they must just do what he bids them. 


If Ulster determines on the policy of refusing to pay taxes 
to a Dublin Parliament, the Ulstermen may (if they choose) 
shelter themselves under the authority of the Archbishop of 
Cashel (Dr. Croke), who gave-in his deliberate approval to 
that course of action in a letter dated February 17th, 1887, in 
which he said :—“ I opposed the ‘ No-rent’ manifesto six years 
ago because, apart from other reasons, I thought that it 
was inopportune, and not likely to be generally acted 
on. Had a manifesto against paying taxes been issued 
at the time, I should certainly have supported it on prin- 
ciple. I am precisely in the same frame of mind now.” 
And again in the same letter :—“ We pay taxes to a Govern- 
ment that uses them not for the public good and in 
accordance with the declared wishes of the taxpayers, but in 
direct and deliberate opposition to them. We thus supply a 
stick to beat ourselves. We put a whip into the hands of men 
who use it to lash and lacerate us.” Clearly the Ulstermen 
could use all this language word for word, and Archbishop 
Croke would not find it easy to reply to himself, if his fellow- 
countrymen proposed to reduce the Ulstermen to submission. 
Mr. Michael Davitt, too, who gave his hearty approbation to 
this letter, would find himself in a rather difficult position if 
he did not allow that its principle justifies Ulster in refusing 
to pay taxes. We do not say that the authority, as authority, 
of either of these Home-rulers is worth anything. But, at 
least, it ought to prevent them from attacking Ulster for 
insubordination. 


The success of the Exhibition at Chicago is threatened by 
a difficulty of quite a novel kind. Apparently, the Commis- 
sioners representing the different countries distrust the 
fairness of the awards to be expected. These are to be given 
as regards each class of goods by a single judge, and, according 
to the New York World, England, France, Germany, Spain, 
and some minor Powers, lave remonstrated. They even 
threaten, if juries are not appointed instead of judges, to 
withdraw all exhibits. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 983. 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A BAD BEGINNING OF COMMITTEE. 


HE Conimittee stage has not commenced under good 
T auspices. Mr. Balfour’s very lively and, for the 
most part, good-humoured speech on Saturday before the 
struggle began should not have contained the provocative 
sentence which almost challenged the supporters of the 
Government to treat the struggle as an internecine one in 
which no quarter would be given. There is one thing even 
more important than victory, and that is to maintain the 
dignity and mutual respect of Members of the House of 
Commons. To say on the very eve of the struggle that he 
would vote “ for everything that would improve the Bill,and 
above all for everything that would destroy the Bill,” was 
not, in our opinion, a right opening move. It gave notice 
to the Irish Members that the conflict was to be of the 
bitterest kind ; and Mr. Healy, who is not inexperienced in 
the art of vindictive interruption, did his very best to 
make the temper of his opponents as irritable as his own, 
—though that, of course, was beyond all hope. Then, 
again, Mr. Chamberlain made a serious mistake, in our 
opinion, in moving to postpone all the clauses up to the 
Ninth. To postpone the First Clause left nothing to discuss 
in later clauses. Until the House had decided that there 
is to be a separate Legislature in Dublin, there can be no 
question of what the relation between that Legislature 
and the Parliament at Westminster shall be. A supreme 
Parliament cannot be defined until we know that there is 
to be a subordinate Legislature. And in our opinion, the 
cart was never more ostentatiously put before the horse than 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment. Then, again, Mr. 
Darling, in proposing his very wise and necessary amend- 
ment, was, we think, unwisely intent on following up 
Mr. Balfour’s hint that amendments should be con- 
ceived less for the purpose of amendment than for the 
purpose of destruction, when he introduced his little 
parable as to the dressing of a cucumber :—“ Add to it 
everything that can make it palatable and agreeable, and 
having done so, throw the preparation out of window.” 
In arguing for an amendment, you should never throw 
doubt on your own belief that the Bill would be less 
injurious if the amendment were carried, than it would 
be if it were defeated. For if you show that your 
only serious intention is to throw the whole thing 
out of window, of course your opponents will not 
take seriously your profession that you really wish 
to make a bad measure less bad by what you are 
doing. Their natural and perfectly excusable inference 
will be that you are mure anxious to disgust every- 
body with the measure, than to alleviate the dislike 
felt to it. All these preliminary notes seem to us to have 
been false notes on the part of the Opposition. Mr. 
Balfour should not have given the cue to his followers 
to propose amendments which were not seriously meant to 
make the measure less objectionable, but rather to make it 
more so. Mr. Chamberlain should not have proposed to 
postpone the very essence of the Bill in his impatience to 
get to the weakest point of it. Mr. Darling should not 
have recommended a serious amendment to the Committee 
in a fashion which suggested that it might be intended to 
turn everybody’s stomach against it. In approaching the 
Committee stage, the attention of all serious opponents 
should have been fixed on the one object, namely, to render a 
bad measure less bad, not to render it more intolerable. We 
do not do the Unionists the injustice of supposing that this 
was really their object. Indeed, we are sure that it was 
not. But we do blame them for making it appear that 
they were quite indifferent whether their amendments had 
the effect of rendering the Bill a mass of inconsistencies, 
or of rendering it, in their opinion, a less intolerable 
measure than it now is. ; 

But if the Opposition started on a false tack, as we think 
they did, in giving everybody notice that they were 
endeavouring rather to destroy than to improve the Bill, 
there can be no doubt that the Government met them in 
the very same bitterness of spirit. Indeed, they contrived, 
before the first debate was over, to betray the Chairman of 
Committees, Mr. Mellor, who for some hours seems to us 
to have kept his head with wonderful self-restraint and 
equanimity, into playing towards the close of the evening 
a partisan part. His firm repression of Mr. Healy was 
quite beyond praise, and his fairness generally to the 








Opposition speakers was as remarkable as Mr. Courtne "y 
in the same position, until the exhausting conflict had 
gone far. But when Mr. Morley was injudicious enough 
to move the Closure on a most essential and inadequate 
debate, Mr. Mellor’s judgment deserted him, and in an 
unlucky moment, instead of taking no notice of the 
motion, as Mr. Courtney, in his place, would cer. 
tainly have done, he allowed it, and so justified all 
that was subsequently said as to the deliberate in. 
tention of the Government to gag discussion on much 
the greatest constitutional change which this century hag 
ever had to consider,—not only the greatest in itself, but in 
its manifold and far-reaching constitutional consequences, 
Before the close of the first evening in Committee, it was 
obvious that the Government had placed themselves con- 
spicuously in the wrong. The application of the Closure 
in such a case as that, was, in our opinion, quite monstrous, 
It was perfectly clear that the Government were fencing, 
and were determined not to discuss the true issue. The 
Opposition maintained, and maintained truly, that while 
the Government intend to maintain the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament over Irish legislation and administra. 
tion in the same sense, and only in the same sense, in 
which they maintain its supremacy over Colonial legis- 
lation, what is wanted in the case of Ireland is some- 
thing much stronger,— namely, a practical control 
authorising and indeed requiring immediate interference 
whenever there is real injustice at work even in germ. 
We know perfectly well, by Mr. Morley’s and Mr. Asquith’s 
own avowal, that that is not at all their view of 
the matter. And nothing is more important than to. 
bring out, and to bring out at the very first, the 
great divergence between the two views of the supre- 
macy. Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith both say that 
if the supremacy is to be so used as to involve continual 
supervision, there is no use in passing a Home-rule Bill at. 
all. Well then, nothing can be more important than to 
get at their views of what they mean by the great occasions 
on which supervision and control is to be justified, and 
what they mean by the small occasions on which it is 
utterly inadmissible. That is of the very essence of the 
Committee stage of the Bill. If even a week had been de- 
voted to that subject, so as to make clear to the country what 
the Government mean on this head, how it differs from 
what the Irish Home-rulers mean on this head, and how 
the view of both sections differs from what the Opposition 
desire, that week would not have lengthened, but would 
rather have shortened, the ultimate extent of the controversy. 
Here we are at the very heart of the difference between 
the three widely diverging conceptions of the true policy in 
relation to Irish autonomy,—if any Irish autonomy is to be 
granted. But instead of helping us to understand this most 
essential question, the Government deliberately fenced with 
the question, and most intolerantly and intolerably moved 
the Closure, without a word of explanation even of their 
own view, and without a single speech from the Irish Party. 
Nothing could be more obvious than that they deliberately 
proposed to hide from the House of Commons and from 
the country the fixed resolve of the Irish Members not to 
be interfered with by the supreme Parliament, and that 
the pertinacious silence of that section of the House was 
SS with the express view of not alarming the: 

nglish people. The four Ministers who spoke on the 
subject said nothing at all that would enlighten the 
country even as to their own views. They were evidently 
preoccupied with the dread of letting the cat out of the 
bag, by producing an effervescence among the Irish Party 
on the subject of interference with the principles and 
practice of the Irish Legislature. It was a mere 
pretence at speaking so far as regarded the Ministers, 
while the Irish maintained a melodramatic silence. 
Nothing could be more uncandid. And the appli- 
cation of the Closure after such a phantom debate 
was simply monstrous. No wonder Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s motion to report progress at once reduced the 
Ministerial majority to its lowest terms. No wonder Mr. 
Gladstone grew so imperious at the last moment, and 
gave forth his curt and peremptory words, “I resist the 
motion,” when Mr. Balfour proposed to adjourn only a few 
minutes before the adjournment was rendered essential by 
the orders of the House. The Government had put them- 
selves most plainly and egregiously in the wrong, and 
feeling that they were in the wrong, had lost their temper. 
The House and the country have a right to know what the 
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: ing of this theoretical supremacy is to be; 
ee ot nos fel They cannot know till they hear 
= Irish Members speaking out frankly on the subject, 
nor till they hear what the Government themselves say to 
the frank views of the Irish Party. Here is the very core 
of the whole controversy, and at present the country knows 
nothing about it; and if the Government could have 
their way, the country would know nothing about it 
till the Irish Legislature and Administration got to work, 
and the country suddenly wakened up to find a system of 
injustice in active operation, with which they could only 
snterfere at the cost of civil war. We protest most earnestly 
s policy of subterfuge, this attempt to keep the 
country hoodwinked on the most critical of all the issues, 
and we predict its utter failure. We think the Opposition 
wrong in the attitude they took up on the opening of the 
Committee. A policy of irritation is always bad, and even 
worse when there is a great danger looming before us than 
at any other time. But firmness on this question of 
defining what the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
is practically to mean, is absolutely obligatory on the 
Opposition. The Government can never carry their Bill 
by conniving at the duplicity of a party which desires to 
snatch from a democracy not as yet half-awake to the 
meaning of the demand, oppressive powers which English- 
men with their eyes open would never dream of delegating 


at all. 


against thi 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S DEFEAT. 


HE defeat of the German Army Bill, from whatever 
point of view it is regarded, is a very serious affair. 
In the first place, it increases—only a little perhaps, but 
still increases—the probability of war. The Emperor 
rebuffed at home cannot accept any kind of rebuff abroad, 
and will be far more sensitive than before about slight in- 
cidents, and more inclined to believe that France or Russia 
is taking advantage of his situation. Moreover, French- 
men will think that the internal struggle will weaken 
Germany, as it would weaken France; and the hope of 
finding a moment to fight Germany when she is weak is 
exceedingly keen. Too much must not be made of this 
danger, because the rulers of France are much better in- 
formed than her journalists, and can see that a declaration 
of war would at once reunite the German people ; but still it 
exists, and must be recorded. In the second place, it is 
probable that the rejection of the Bill does leave Germany 
weaker than she should be. We cannot ourselves see 
why a change which will not be fully operative for twenty 
years, should be so immediately imperative; but look 
at the weight of authority on the other side. The 
German Staff, the most competent body of military 
experts in the world, have pressed this change upon 
the Government with such arguments that the Em- 
peror—at first wholly disinclined to it—and all his 
allies have given way, and now speak of it in tones of 
quiet but final determination and approval. Be it re- 
membered that the Bill is in no sense a Bill for the classes 
and against the masses, and therefore attractive to the 
Courts, but decidedly the other way. The reduction of 
the period of service during the continuance of the Bill, 
which was the Emperor’s final offer, was all in favour of 
the masses ; while the abolition of the “ Ersatz Reserve ” 
is a direct and a most painful blow to every well-to-do 
household in Germany,—hitting the traders, for example, 
and more especially the Jews, who dislike a service in 
which they are kept down, with extreme severity. The 
‘ people ” suffer only through the additional taxation, and 
that falls on liquor. The Emperor, it is well known, 
dislikes the idea of asking further pecuniary sacrifices 
from Germans, and the smaller Governments dislike 
it still more; and it is almost inconceivable that they 
should have yielded, except through conviction of the 
necessity of the reform. We may therefore take it that 
the German Parliament has rejected a measure held by the 
great German soldiers and all rulers of Germany to be 
essential to the defence of their country ; and that isa 
most serious matter, especially as the great allies of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, are sure to find their difficulties 
in keeping up their fighting strength immediately increased. 
Their people also are restive, and they will now have 
Germany to quote. 
_ In the third place, the vote of Parliament, unless 
indeed it is reversed by the constituencies, does de- 
cidedly weaken the German Government. That Govern- 





ment is not, in the English sense, a Parliamentary 
Government, but rather a Government governing Germany 
with the assistance of Parliament ; and when that assistance 
is refused, it is decidedly weaker. It can go on with its 
routine unchecked, but it cannot improve that routine; 
while everybody who disapproves the routine—for example, 
every Social Democrat—grows perceptibly bolder. Much, 
too, of its success depends not only on the legal authority of 
the Emperor, but on his personal authority with the whole 
people ; and when their representatives declare him to be 
in error on a cardinal point, to be a man, in fact, who 
misjudges the national interest and the national danger, 
the personal authority is sensibly weakened. That would 
not matter if he could be replaced; but that change is im- 
possible. Nor would it matter if his opponents could take up 
the reins, and guide the State, leaving him, as a defeated 
British Premier is left, to meditate on his failure ; for that, 
also, is impossible. Not only is the whole Government 
based on the theory that an Imperial—or, in Prussia, a Royal 
—order is the final warrant for executive action, but the 
Opposition has no means of creatinga Government. Ithas 
not the men within its ranks, and has no homogeneous and 
disciplined party through which to work. By uniting various 
scraps, Liberals, Radicals, Social Democrats, Catholics, 
and Independents, it has obtained a majority; but a 
majority is not a dominant party, and if Herr Richter 
were appointed Chancellor to-morrow—an impossibility 
in the condition of German feeling—the organisation 
would tumble to pieces in a moment. The Opposition 
themselves do not hope to take power, but only to drive 
the Emperor to find a successor for Count Caprivi, and 
through him to propose some military plan other than the 
one rejected ; they are, in fact, voting not that there be anew 
Government, but that a special line of action be abandoned. 
Under these circumstances, the success of a German 
Opposition on a grand question weakens the Government 
without providing for it any alternative. It seems to make 
the Government Parliamentary without doing so in reality ; 
exciting but not realising hopes that if resistance continues, 
and the existing pivot of power grows weaker, a more 
popular institution may take its place. Of course, if that 
development occurred, a new system might be devised ; 
but that system would probably be less strong in war than 
at present, popular control being inconsistent with the 
condition of perfect and permanent readiness for war in 
which Germany, for the present, is compelled to live. 

Of course, if the constituencies reverse the judgment of 
the Reichstag, none of these remarks apply, and the 
Imperial Government will be stronger than ever; but 
this result, though possible, is not the more probable of 
the two. No one can say what the limit of the 
Emperor’s prestige in Germany exactly is, or how far 
the body of the people voting by universal suffrage trust 
him rather than their representatives. Most of them have 
been through the military mill, and they may on a military 
question choose to believe that the Staff which has organised 
victory for them must be in the right. They will, too, be 
strongly tempted by the reduction in the term of service, 
which their representatives, whose sons avail themselves 
of the “‘ Ersatz Reserve,” do not personally feel. We take 
it, however, that large sections of the German masses, if 
not a majority of them, are for the moment out of 
humour with the Imperial Government. From causes 
which it would take long to describe, they are feeling 
the “pressure of the times” as much as any popula- 
tion in Europe; they think themselves over-taxed, as 
our own population did fifty years ago, and they resent 
the demand for further taxes as altogether too much 
for their exhausted patience. They are angry with 
their situation without exactly knowing why,—so angry 
that it is said the Social Democrat vote may be doubled, and 
they may, in spite of urgent appeals, send up another 
hostile majority just as a protest. The peasantry, in 
particular, are angry at the prices of their produce, and 
demand more Protection, while the artisans are embittered 
by those very prices, which they ascribe, not to Protection, 
but to “ taxes” generally. Social Democratic ideas, more- 
over, have spread among thousands who do not belong to 
that party, or intend to belong to it, but who think 
that, if the government were more nearly in their 
hands, they could make their burdens less. We sus- 
pect, too, that, as regards the immediate question at 
issue, there are two ideas at work of which we do 
not accurately estimate the force. One is a strong disbelief 
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in the imminence of danger. The spectre of invasion has 
harassed the present generation of mature Germans for 
twenty-two years; they have grown accustomed to it, and 
they have ceased, in a measure, to regard it with horror. 
They half think it will never be embodied, and are un- 
willing to make great sacrifices in order to avert a con- 
tingency which may never happen, and which their 
Emperor, even while preparing for it, admits he sees no 
reason immediately to expect. The other is a high degree 
of confidence in the Army as it exists. The Germans know 
all about the last war and its victories ; they know also that 
their Army is far stronger than it was then; they do not 
quite realise the awful weight of the masses Russia could 
bring into the field, and they think they could de- 
fend themselves very well as they are. They see 
soldiers everywhere, they think that everybody’s son 
serves already, they understand how complete and 
terrible is the discipline enforced, and new demands 
strike them as rather “ finicking,” as searches after a 
perfection of equipment for which there is really no use, 
eertainly no such use as to justify the paying-away of more 
millions. Nothing annoys those who serve so much as 
these searches, or seems to them to increase so needlessly 
their toil and responsibility. We must add to this feeling, 
although it is not often added in this country, a measure 
of distrust in the Emperor himself. Germans are quite 
loyal, and there is no reason to doubt that the Emperor is 
popular, but his popularity is accompanied and, as it were, 
flecked by a certain doubt as to his soberness, a feeling that 
he lacks the gravity and far-sightedness alike of his 
grandfather and his father. He is, in fact, an untried 
man; and his word, therefore, has not quite the weight 
which in Germany so often overbears all popular reluc- 
tance. The majority to be returned in the last half of 
June may therefore go up to Berlin pledged to resist the 
Military Bills; and if it does, the Emperor must either 
yield, with a manifest loss to his personal authority and 
encouragement to all oppponents, or he must enter on 
a very serious constitutional struggle, which his grand- 
father practically won only because he terminated it by 
a successful war. 





THE COLLISION OF TWO IDEAS. 


HERE is something half-comic, half-painful in the 
inability of the Gladstonians to make up their minds 

as to what they want in Ireland. It is not that they are 
divided among themselves, for no “ Jonah in the whale ” was 
ever more “ unanermous” than this majority, but that they 
desire two things with equal earnestness which are hope- 
lessly incompatible. They are not craving to eat their 
cake and have it too, as the little children do, but they 
are seeking a cake which shall be a cake and also un- 
leavened bread. They want to create in Ireland a Legis- 
lature which shall be sovereign and subordinate, inde- 
pendent and responsible, free, yet with manacles alike on 
hands and feet. They would not confess it in words for 
worlds, but on Tuesday they did confess it in voting. 
Mr. Bartley, in order to make the supremacy of the 
Westminster Parliament quite clear, moved that the Irish 
Legislature should be described in the first Clause as “ sub- 
ordinate to Parliament,” which, according to all Glad- 
stonian speeches, it is intended to be. We do not dispute 
their sincerity in the least, for that is one of the confused 
but honest intentions in their minds ; but when they came 
to embody it in Mr. Bartley’s words, they found them a 
little too clear and inconsistent with other intentions also 
honestly held. They prefer, like some men when making 
promises, to use indefinite language, not so much because 
they desire a loophole of escape, as because they are con- 
scious that their wills have not yet become solid on the 
subject. Mr. Gladstone at once arose, evidently in a bad 
humour at the invitation to be exact, for he scolded Mr. 
Bartley for doubting the sincerity of the Government— 
which is doubted in every second Parliamentary debate 
—and denounced the amendment. He “was not pre- 
pared to deny that the Parliament in Dublin would 
be a subordinate Parliament ;” but to call it one “ would 
be an innovation of a highly disparaging kind,”—would, 
in fact, “put a bar sinister upon the Irish Legisla- 
ture.” No Colonial Parliament had had “a stigma” put 
upon it, and therefore it should not be put upon the Par- 
liament of Dublin. In other words, the Parliament is to 


be subordinate because it must be so; but the fact is only 





| 

to be mentioned in speeches, and not in Legislative Acts 
The Gladstonians, of course, voted obediently, rejecting 
the amendment by 292 to 257 ; but the moment after thee 
had voted, the question came up again. The Irish Parla. 
ment of the future is called in the Bill the Irish Legislature. 
and Mr. Redmond, who knows what he wants, moved that 
in that document the former word should be employed 
as it had been, for instance, almost throughout Mr. Glaq. 
stone’s previous speech. That, however, was again too jn. 
telligible a word for the Premier; he raised some objection 
about the necessity for the inclusion of the Queen in the 
word Parliament, which, we venture to say, not one Mem. 
ber in thirty understood, the Queen being as much part of 
the Irish Legislature as of the Legislature at Westminster. 
but his permission to resist the amendment was sufficient 
for his followers. They rushed into the same lobby with the 
Unionists in such crowds that there was not standing-room, 
and Mr. Redmond’s amendment was rejected by 466 to 40, 
one of the largest majorities ever counted in Parliament 
upon a constitutional question. The business of the 
evening came therefore to this,—that the Gladstoniang 
rejected the word “subordinate,” lest the Dublin Par. 
liament should not be co-ordinate in rank with the 
Parliament at Westminster, and refused to call it a 
Parliament lest it should be so co-ordinate. They would 
not call it subordinate, but they would say it was no 
Parliament at all! 

This absurd contradiction is explained, we see, as the result 
of the necessity for conciliating the Irish and English by 
turns, and that may explain Mr. Gladstone’s action; but we 
believe the Gladstonian rank-and-file have a deeper motive, 
They honestly want two things which they cannot have to- 
gether,—a Legislature in Ireland which shall be sovereign, 
yet shall obey their behest. They know that it cannot be 
sovereign if they call it “subordinate,” so they will not 
do that ; and they know that if they call it a Parliament, 
it will be sovereign; and so they will not do that either. 
The absurdity or contradiction is not in their votes, which, 
for their object, are reasonable enough, but in the object 
they are seeking through their votes, and which is more un- 
attainable than the Snark or the Sangreal. They want to 
make a Vestry with the powers of a Legislature, which 
never shall do any but Vestry work,—that is, in fact, to 
create a hen with the powers of an eagle, which shall 
always stop in the barnyard, and occupy itself with laying 
the eggs for breakfast. They desire to invent a thing 
which shall, at one and the same time, exist and not exist,— 
a feat which surpasses the power even of omniscient omni- 
potence ; is, in truth, a direct contradiction in terms. The 
blunder does not arise so much from silliness, as from 
an unreflecting desire to combine two customary modes 
of action. They are always creating local bodies 
with limited powers, and they are always creating 
Parliaments which are practically sovereign, and they 
do not see why in Ireland they should not for once 
combine the two. The effort is of course quite hope- 
less, but they cannot bear to think so; they know quite 
well that if they give it up they will split asunder, and so 
they go doddering on, and hoping against hope for some 
way out, and repeating that “we must trust the Irish.” 
The boy must have the sovereign, but must not spend it; 
and if he is very carefully watched and taken to all the 
sweet-shops, perhaps he will not spend it, or be discon- 
tented either! It is a singular illusion for a dominant 
party in an Empire like this to be suffering under; but we 
have not a doubt that the Gladstonian Party is suffering 
under it. The Gladstonians are not rogues, but only 
men without imagination, who are unaccustomed to 
Constitution-making ; and who, when they are compelled 
to begin, grow confused and helpless. It is mere spite 
to suppose that the scores of them who promised their 
voters to create a Parliament in Ireland which should be 
completely self-governing, yet always subordinate—ex- 
clusively Irish, yet always British—were wilfully deceiving 
the electors. They said what they thought honestly 
enough, and are only just beginning to perceive that the 
thing they thought of is an impossibility, which even the 
art of the grand expert in persuasion cannot with all his 
adroitness and power of evading difficulties secure for 
them. You cannot have a self-governing Ireland, which is 
what an Ireland with a Parliament of its own, appointing 
an Executive of its own, must necessarily be; and 
also an Ireland which is not self-governing, but governed, 
whenever it does anything of any importance, from 
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‘nster. The Gladstonians are just awaking to that 

fn al when they are fully awake, we shall either see a 

nd split in the party, the Home-rulers taking one side 

and the County Councillors the other, or we shall see a 

Bill reach the Lords so hopelessly contradictory in its pro- 
yisions that failure will be written on its very face. 

But we shall be asked, Why should not a Parliament 
be subordinate if the power which created it has made 
t so? An official can be subordinate, yet within his 
functions free—as indeed a Minister usually is—and why 
not also a Parliament ? Just because no Parliament is or 
can be, if it is representative, created, except at first, by any 
foreign authority. It is created by its constituents, and 
is responsible to them ; and if the constituents and the 
foreign Power or outside Power quarrel, it must obey the 
former. The collision of the two Parliamentary Powers 
would not produce obedience in the feebler one, but, at the 
best, inaction. Suppose, for example, in 1898 the majority 
of voters in Ireland send up a Parliament with orders to 
expropriate all Trish land at eight years’ purchase, and 
divide it among the tenantry, and the Westminster Parlia- 
ment forbids such expropriation unless sixteen years’ 
purchase is given, what would happen? Would the Irish 
Legislature dutifully obey, and pass an.amended Bill, with 
the sixteen-years clause in it as its main provision ? 
It neither could nor would; nor are we certain, its 
duty to its constituents being considered, that it ought. 
It would simply refuse to pass any Bill at all,— 
a course which in many cases would be most in- 
jurious, and in some, especially financial cases, might be 
positively ruinous to credit. Or suppose the Westminster 
Parliament to order a particular policy requiring a local 
Act most unpopular with the Irish constituency, what can 
the “subordinate” Parliament do except refuse; and 
thereafter, when the Westminster Parliament has legis- 
lated over its head, throw in the way of the foreign Act 
every obstacle it can devise ? It is not necessary to imagine 
that the Parliament of Dublin would be actuated by any 
bad motive whatever. Jf its motives were good, it would 
still retain its pride as a Parliament ; and the first element 
in the pride of a Parliament is independence of any 
authority except that of its own constituents. It would hold 





that it had a duty to them, that it was, in fact, a pledged 
body, and it would refuse to break its pledges,—that is, to 
violate its conscience, for any cause whatsoever. It must 
be representative or must cease to exist. A Legislature | 
with limits on its powers can no doubt exist, and does | 
exist, in the cantons of Switzerland and the States of the 
American Union; but a subordinate Legislature which 
yet represents a nation, is almost a contradiction in terms. | 
It may be reduced to helplessness, but it will never obey ; | 
for if it does, it ceases to represent either its constituents | 
or the nation, and morally loses its whole raison d’étre. 
The Gladstonians cannot see this yet, because they are 
bemused by the example of limited local bodies ; but they 
will see it before the debating has ended; and when they 
see it, they will be sorely perplexed. Are they to leave to 
the subordinate Legislature only defined and local powers, 
and so drive the Irish Members to reject the Bill, or are 
they, by giving up their idea of subordination, to prepare 
the way for practical, if not theoretical, Irish independence ? 
At present, they think that verbal adroitness will secure 
both independence and subordination; but they will soon 
be rid of that wildest of all illusions. 





THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


it the Fates love irony as much as they are reputed to 
L__love it, Wednesday’s pageant must have filled them 
with delight. In South Kensington, the Queen, with all the 
pomp and circumstance at the command of the State, and 
by means of a ritual which had been thought-out with as 
much solicitude as if a new religion were being established, 
was giving her most solemn benediction to an organisation 
intended to knit closer the lands peopled or held by the 
English. At the other end of the town, the Imperial 
Parliament was busy destroying the web of Empire, by 
cutting one of the essential threads of the fabric. To take 
& more exact metaphor, it was as if half the crew of a 
vessel were engaged on deck seeing how they could best 
improve the ship, while a set of misguided carpenters 
in the hold were boring a hole below the water-line in 
order to let out a troublesome accumulation of bilge- 
water. Never since the day when Abraham Lincoln found 





that he was expected to battle with the office-seekers and 
stamp out the beginnings of rebellion at oneand the same 
moment, and remarked that he “felt like a man letting 
jodgings while his house was on fire,” have the Weird Sisters 
had such an opportunity to fill the solitudes of space with 
their laughter at man and the absurdity of his ways. 

But though this feeling of irony hung over the pageant 
at the Imperial Institute, and made the rejoicings sound 
somewhat hollow and unreal, there was much to strike 
the imagination in the great gathering that gave ex- 
pression to that sense of a common citizenship which lies 
below even the most foolish talk of those who advocate 
Imperial Federation or an Imperial Zollverein. The Queer 
has been blamed for insisting upon having specimens of the 
Colonial and Indian Armies imported for her “ to play with ” 
at the ceremony ; but we do not believe that any one who 
saw the Canadian and Australian troops, no matter how 
little of a Jingo he was, could help feeling proud at the sight. 
The Canadian Artillerymen were splendid-looking men, 
and did credit to the woods and snows of the North. In 
picturesqueness, however, they yielded to the New South 
Wales Lancers. What the soldiers say as to these specimen 
Australian troopers we do not know; but to the civilian 
eye they were extraordinarily attractive. Their uniforms, 
which, though quiet in colour, were both becoming and 
workmanlike, seemed a sort of cross between the dress 
of a stock-rider and a cavalry-soldier, while the easy 
felt-hat of Tyrolean shape with cock’s feathers at the 
side—only a few, not a hat-full like the bersaglieri— 
added a touch of picturesqueness. The men themselves 
were of the well-marked Australian type, slight but 
not short, and with eager restless-looking eyes, which 
show how the breed has been modified by the clear 
bright air of the Southern Continent. Being Australians, 
there is no need to say that they sat their horses superbly, 
and as if they had grown to the saddles, and were not 
merely “sitting tight.” It was, indeed, only necessary 
to look at them to realise that Australia could produce 
some of the finest light cavalry that the world has ever 
seen. The presence of this tiny handful of Canadian, 
Australian, and Indian troops was, indeed, one of the best 
and most useful parts of the pageant. It has shown the 
world the material on which we could rely in case we 


' were engaged in a war in which the Colonies were deeply 
| interested. But that is practically the only kind of 


war we shall ever be engaged in, since, for us at least, 
the days of war for unimportant or mere diplomatic points 
are over. But if the Australian Colonies were deter- 
mined to help us, they could easily put twenty thousand 
mounted infantry at our disposal, and, what is more, 
could provide them with unlimited remounts of the 
very best quality. People who argue that Australia 
would do no such thing, should read what an Australian 
statesman—Mr. Deakin—says about the notion of the 
British being turned out of Asia. That, he says, the 
Australians will never allow if they can possibly help it. 
Though we have forgotten it, they remember that they are 
an Asiatic State (Austral-Asia is only South Asia), and se 
deeply interested in Asiatic politics; and they would strain 
every nerve to maintain Anglo-Saxon predominance in that 
Continent and its seas. Hardly less strong in favour of 
keeping India for the British would be the feeling of the 
Pacific Provinces of Canada, which look out upon Japan 
and the Far East; while the interest of South Africa in 
India and the Indian Ocean is of the most vital kind. 
The appearance of Colonial troops at the Imperial In- 
stitute was, as it were, a proclamation of the fact that the 
Colonies would be able, if need arose, and if their interests 
were touched, to render efficient aid to the Mother-country,. 

The importance of the Imperial Institute has, of course 
been grossly exaggerated by the newspapers, which seer 
now to lose their heads completely at the mention of the 
word Empire. At the same time, we are sure that 
the depreciation has also been overdone. As far as it 
goes, the Imperial Institute is a move in the right direc- 
tion. The thing which it is most important to preserve in 
the Empire, and also the thing it is possible to preserve, 
is the common citizenship. But this is just what ar 
institution like that at South Kensington helps to do. 
It makes no attempt at straining ties which, if strained, 
are certain to break, but which, if left slack, do use- 
ful work, but quietly encourages not o11: mutual under- 
standing between the Colonies and the Mother-country, 
but between the different Colonies, and also between the 
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Colonies and India. No man who uses the Institute, 
and realises the Empire by a series of object-lessons, is 
likely to want to sever the existing bonds, and to put the 
various groups of English beyond the sea in the position 
of foreigners to each other and to their common Mother. 
He must be a very narrow or a very self-confident man 
who can stand in the newspaper-room at the Imperial 
Institute and see the newspapers that roar or squeal 
in English every morning in every corner of the globe, 
without thinking that the tie which prevents the millions 
of Englishmen who read these newspapers becoming 
foreigners to each other is worth preserving. Both 
the home Englishman and the Englishman beyond the sea 
will find in the Imperial Institute an argument for keeping 
up the status quo; and that, roughly, is the best possible 
thing the Institute could do for the Empire. But besides 
affording a great object-lesson in London of what the 
Empire means and is, the Imperial Institute may prove 
useful. If it is properly worked as a commercial museum, 
it ought to help the Colonists not a little. Any man with 
a new Colonial product to sell will be able to use it for in- 
troducing his product to the notice of the public. Again, 
it may be of great use to those who want to get informa- 
tion about the Colonies before they emigrate. There 
are hundreds of farmers who would gain more by a 
good look-round in a Colonial museum than by spending 
every afternoon for a week in the offices of the Agents- 
General. People will not, of course, flock to the Imperial 
Institute any more than they flock to the Natural History 
Museum across the road; but crowds are not necessarily 
the test of success. Thus the Imperial Institute can do 
no harm, for it is in no sort of way attached to those 
who want to restore the Corn-Laws under the guise of a 
Zollverein, or to make a Federation which would be certain 
to mean the disruption of the Empire; and it may do ina 
quiet way a great deal of good. As an outward and visible 
sign that there is an England beyond, as well as an 
England within, the four seas, the Imperial Institute will 
serve a valuable purpose. By becoming one of the recog- 
nised sights of London, it will help to make people realise 
how little they know of England “who only England 
know.” 





THE DEBATE ON THE SECOND CHAMBER. 


i ee debate of Tuesday evening and Wednesday on 
the Legislative Council for Ireland was a curious 
illustration of the profound indifference of our various 
political groups to the claims of principle, apart from the 
exigencies of the particular case to which that principle is 
to be applied. As several of the speakers noticed, almost 
all those Members who regard a second Chamber as 
valuable, if not essential, for political stability, voted 
against it; while almost all those who deem it either of 
no importance at all, or in the abstract positively mis- 
chievous, voted for it. The reason was that the Conserva- 
tives and Unionists regard the particular second Chamber 
proposed for Ireland as a futile and hollow sham which 
has no more promise of security in it than if the second 
Chamber proposed were a masque or an assembly of 
phantoms; while those who are averse toa second Chamber 
altogether are so deeply pledged to the Irish revolution, 
that they care a great deal more to promote the success 
of that revolution than they do to drive a nail into the 
coffin of second Chambers. The voting went as it might 
go if it were proposed to crown a usurper, and the friends 
of the usurper thought that the crown would do more to 
glorify usurpation than usurpation would do to degrade 
the crown, while the friends of legitimacy thought that the 
usurper did more to degrade the crown than his coronation 
would do to lend a sort of popular sanction to the traditions 
of Royalty. In such a case, almost all the friends of the 
usurper would approve a ceremonial which lent adven- 
titious dignity to violence and illegality, while almost all 
the friends of legitimacy would condemn the desecration 
of the symbols of hereditary right. It was certainly 
curious to find Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Plunket, Colonel 
Saunderson, and Mr. Balfour voting against the waste of 
an institution of which they vehemently approve, upon a 
political enterprise which they regard as well-nigh piratical ; 
while Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Atherley-Jones were so 
anxious to lend something of distinction to a rude attack 
upon the traditions of the United Kingdom, that they con- 
doned the miserable superstition of a Legislative Council 
in consideration of its being an attempt to gild the 





tation of one of the most daring of modern inroajs 
reputation of one of the most daring of modern j 
on English political tradition. . a 

Nevertheless, we hold that Mr. Courtney took the right 
view of the controversy, and that it was the mistake of 
“trop de zle” to vote against the abstract principle of 2 
second Chamber, only in order to emphasise the protest 
made against the particular constitutional scheme of which 
this second Chamber was a special feature. Mr. Gladstone 
had explained that no one would be regarded as pledged 
to the elective franchise by which this second Chamber jg 
at present intended to be chosen, or, indeed, to the prin. 
ciple that it should be an elective Chamber at all; and 
that being the case, we hold that all the genuine Con. 
servatives ought to have preferred a popular Legislature 
for Ireland with some sort of drag on its wheels, to a 
popular Legislature without any such drag, even though 
the drag is not likely to turn out in practice to be in an 
sense an effective drag. No one can be more thoroughly 
convinced than we are that the particular franchise 
chosen for the second Chamber,—a £20 rating fran. 
chise,—would be very far indeed from furnishing us with 
any drag at all. As a check on revolutionary proceed. 
ings, such an elective franchise for the second Chamber 
would be a hollow farce. But that was not the issue, 
The only question for the Committee was this, whether 
in considering a special Constitution for Ireland, it would 
be rasher and more wildly imprudent to commit the 
fate of that unfortunate country to the arbitrary decisions 
of a single democratic Assembly, than it would be to 
endeavour to impose on it the restricting influences of 
some more prudent and cautious deliberative body. It seems 
to us a mistake, and a serious mistake, though perhaps a 
natural mistake, for the Conservatives to miss a chance of 
saying that Ireland is the last country in the world in which 
to risk leaving everything to the mercy of a momentary 
impulse, only because Conservatives are irritated and 
indignant at the absurd proposal which the Government 
have actually taken upon themselves to make. The time 
for expressing that just indignation is when the Committee 
come to Clause 6, not when the only issue raised is the 
issue whether Ireland is the right country in which to throw 
away spontaneously the check which some kind of second 
Chamber would impose on the haste and fitfulness of 
a popular Assembly. It is perfectly true that a worse 
second Chamber could not have been conceived than that 
proposed in the Bill. It is perfectly true that the second 
Chamber of the Bill of 1886 was immeasurably more likely 
to have had some sort of restraining influence, because it 
appealed to the influence of historical tradition, and, at 
any rate, would have secured inevitably a short delay. 
But that was not the question on Wednesday. The 
question on Wednesday was simply and solely this,— 
Whether Ireland is so free from liability to sudden squalls 
of political impatience and caprice that no kind of check 
on the effect of such squalls needs to be retained. Ina 
country where all the popular party can acclaim a popular 
leader like Mr. Parnell on one day, in spite of his offences 
against social morality and decency, and can repudiate him 
within a few weeks, ostensibly on the very same grounds 
which they had previously thought it right to ignore, it is 
almost childish to say that there is no danger of deciding 
in a hurry what has to be repented at leisure. 

It will be asserted, of course, that there was no practical 
chance of getting a second Chamber which could have had 
any restraining influence on the first, and that as that was 
so, it would have been waste of time to pretend that there 
was any such chance. We agree heartily in the first asser- 
tion, but not in the inference from it. It is never waste of 
time to show a patient people like the English people that 
you are not in such a hurry to express your disgust at a 
particular proposal that you overleap your own purpose, 
and declare that no precaution is needed, though you only 
mean to say that what has been suggested as a precaution, 
would not be a precaution. The English Unionists will be 
open to the charge that they thought no safeguards against 
popular impulse needed in Ireland, when they really thought 
that safeguards are so much needed that the one proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government was a mockery instead of 
a safeguard. To show such resentment as that against 
the precipitation of the impatient party, was not prudent, 
for it rivalled or surpassed the impatience of the revo- 
lutionaries themselves. In protesting against the wild 
proposals of the revolutionaries, the party of order should 
be more careful than ever not to be betrayed into prema- 
ture hurry themselves. We hold, with Mr. Courtney, that 
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they were betrayed into the premature rejection of a propo- 
sal to which they had not yet come, when they were asked to 
say not whether that proposal was good or bad, but whether 
a second Chamber of some kind, to insure reconsideration 
and delay, would not be preferable in Ireland to none at all. 

Of course, there are countries in which it might honestly 
be said that to concentrate responsibility in one centre, 
and so to bring home to the representatives of the people 
the great necessity of prudence and caution, would be a 
positively wiser course than to divide responsibility, and 
so to lead the people to think that even if their repre- 
sentatives did do wrong, there would be sure to be some 
opportunity given them of retreating from a false position. 
Possibly Bulgaria, which has concentrated all its legisla- 
tive powers in a single Assembly, is such a nation. But 
nothing can be more certain than that Ireland is not,—as 
the course taken in relation to Mr. Parnell, to say nothing 
of half-a-dozen other instances of similar precipitation, 
sufficiently shows. In dealing with such a country, 
sobriety of judgment and procedure is the first of all 
duties for Conservatives; whereas we greatly fear that in 
this case both parties have alike been affected by the con- 
tagious fitfulness of Irish inconsequence. That Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Colonel Saunderson, and Mr. Balfour should all of 
them have taken a course which might fairly be represented 
as trailing their coats for an opponent to tread on, and 
flourishing their shillelaghs in the Parliament which must 
always be the Court of Appeal from Irish blunders, is, to 
our minds, a rather sad illustration of the fact that 
Ireland too often makes her soberest and shrewdest 
counsellors, Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores,—more Irish than 
the Irish themselves. 





THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


E are indebted to the Lower House of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury for wore precise information 
than has hitherto been attainable with respect to the 
incomes of the clergy. The Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question—which is printed in 
the Guardian of this week—contains three very valuable 
tables, showing the number of benefices, their average net 
value, and their relative population. Canon Burnside, to 
whose zeal and industry we owe these tables, has compiled 
them from returns furnished by 12,299 incumbents, being 
92 per cent. of the whole number. The net income of 
each benefice has been arrived at by deducting all 
necessary outgoings,—all outgoings, that is to say, as 
to the payment of which the incumbent has no option, 
charges which he is compelled by law to meet before he 
can begin to reckon what he can call bis income. We 
learn from these tables that there are 5,552 benefices in 
England and Wales, the net income of which is under 
£200 a year. This is the number of livings that must 
have their endowments augmented before their incum- 
bents can be said to have the very smallest income on 
which they can decently maintain themselves. The Com- 
mittee propose to meet this need by the creation of a 
general fund for the whole Church of England, ad- 
ministered by a Committee sitting in London, on which 
all the dioceses in England and Wales shall be represented. 
They further recommend that Diocesan Committees should 
be appointed to raise the funds in each diocese, and con- 
sider the applications for aid before they are sent up 
to the Central Committee. The investment of this fund 
for the permanent endowment of each benefice is declared 
to be not practicable at the present time. The relief 
should be given in the shape of “ continuous grants under 
proper conditions.” 
_ The Upper House of Convocation received at the same 
time the Report of a Committee of Bishops appointed to 
consider the same subject. It agrees with the Report 
of the Lower House in deprecating any scheme of 
endowment, and in proposing to use the money in 
making grants to the holders of benefices which shall 
raise their income to at least £200 a year. It differs from 
the Report of the Lower House in recommending that 
benefices with incomes between £100 and £200 should be 
taken in hand, rather than those the income of which falls 
below £100, and in requiring from the recipient of the 
grant a statement that his private means do not exceed 
£100 a year. There is something, no doubt, to be said 
for the former proposal, though at first sight it seems odd 
to give the less poor benefices a preference over the 





poorest. But the Bishops argue that no sane man who 
has not some private means would think of taking a living 
of less than £100 a year, whereas, above that figure, 
he might take it. It is plain, however, that this plan 
does not touch one of the evils asscciated with the poverty 
of benefices. That evil is the obligation laid on patrons 
to choose a man who has private means, wherever the 
living is very poor. Weare quite of opinion that it is 
an advantage for the Church to have rich as well as poor 
men among herclergy. But that is a different thing from 
marking out a particular class of living which is always 
to be held by rich men. A conscientious patron cannot 
but be hampered by having to subordinate every other 
consideration to this paramount need. No doubt, if the 
fund should prove quite inadequate to satisfy all the claims 
made on it, it would be necessary to consider what class of 
benefices should have the preference ; and in this case we 
are inclined to think that the Bishops’ plan would be a 
good one. But we object altogether to the assumption— 
which is visible in both Reports, and conspicuous in that of 
the Upper House—that it will be impossible to raise a 
sum sufficient to do all that is wanted. The clergy, and 
especially the Bishops, seem curiously afraid of telling the 
laity the plain truth. Their chief anxiety seems to be to 
minimise the demand on the lay purse. Every statement 
that indicates the magnitude of the sum wanted, is at once 
qualified by an assurance that they are willing to be content 
with much less. Does this mean that in the opinion of 
the Bishops a minimum income of £200 is more than the 
English laity ought to provide for their beneficed clergy ? 
Or does it mean that, though it may not be more than 
they ought to provide, it is more than it is of any use to 
ask them to provide? Neither explanation indicates a 
very high opinion of lay liberality, and we do not think 
that either ought to be assumed until the experiment 
whether the laity will give what is wanted has been 
actually tried. 

From this point of view, both Reports are defective. The 
Bishops expressly propose to recognise the principle of 
relieving poor incumbents, rather than poor livings, by 
requiring that every recipient of a grant shall make a decla- 
ration that his private means do not exceed £100 a year. 
The introduction of this condition makes the grant a 
dole rather than a debt. Instead of saying to the laity, 
‘Here is a man doing work which the law and public 
Opinion require to be done, and doing it for a wholly 
inadequate wage,’ the Bishops say, ‘Here is a poor 
fellow who has not got a hundred a year of his own, 
won't you help him just to make two ends meet?’ 
This does not seem to us either a just or a respect- 
ful way of presenting the case. The Report of the 
Lower House avoids this error, but it goes beyond the 
Bishops’ in its discouragement of any attempt to provide 
for the permanent endowment of the benefices concerned. 
The highest conception to which either House seems able 
to rise, is that of annual subscriptions. The Bishops talk 
of £100,000 a year; the Lower House fix no precise 
sum, but it is still annual subscriptions that they 
look to. Now, -the vices of annual subscriptions— 
especially if they are treated as income—are obvious. 
In the first place, they do not last. The original 
enthusiasm keeps the list going for a time, but by 
degrees other demands present themselves, and the 
newer need drives out the old. If the money were to be 
spent in increasing endowments, this would not so much 
matter. Such good as is done would be permanent. 
The incumbent of each benefice endowed would be taken 
out of the list of necessitous clergy, and he and his suc- 
cessors would remain outside it. The 5,552 benefices 
whose incomes fall below £200 might only be reduced to 
5,000, but still 552 incumbents would be permanently 
raised above the worst pressure of poverty. On the other 
plan, when once the subscriptions die out, no trace will be 
left of them ; no one will be permanently the better for the 
money spent. The incumbents of all benefices of less than 
£200 a year will have had their incomes raised to that figure 
for the three, or five, or seven years during which the sub- 
scriptions are kept up; and after that, one after another 
will find himself struck off the list, until, in the end, the 
fund is closed, and every one is left as poor as he is now. 
In the second place, the appeals by which annual sub- 
scriptions have to be maintained, are necessarily of the 
eleemosynary order. A man who is asked to help to endow 
a living can ascertain for himself what the net income is, and 
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determine for himself how far it is adequate for the main- 
tenance of the incumbent. But a man who is asked to eke 
out an individual clergyman’s income, likes to know how 
poor the object of his charity is. When this is the feeling of 
the subscribers, it will not be long before it is ministered to 
by those who have to distribute the fund. All idea of money 
fairly paid for work fairly done will disappear, and in its 
place will come the idea of charitable relief given to a man 
because he is poor, or has bad health, or a sick wife, or ten 
children. We shall have passed into a lower region; we 
shall have left duty and obligation behind, and find in 
their place benevolence and pity. It will be a poor ex- 
change for all parties. 

What, in our opinion, the Bishops ought to do is, 
first, to put forth in their naked simplicity the exact 
facts and figures, and then to name the sum which will 
enable them to meet the case completely,—say in three or 
five years. Let us assume that the sum named in the 
Bishops’ report—seven millions—is large enough for all 
purposes. Why should not the united Episcopate ask for 
this sum to be paid in three or four annual instalments, 
promising that it shall all be invested for the permanent 
augmentation of a certain class of benefices ? There may 
prove to be something exciting in the very magnitude of the 
demand, something which will strike the imagination and 
unlock the purse-strings of a few men of colossal wealth. 
And if this anticipation is disappointed, the Bishops will 
still have the lesser streams to resort to. They may still 
ask for annual subscriptions, for offertories, for parochial 
and diocesan collections. The only difference will be that 
they may succeed in landing some big fish before letting 
down the net for the little ones ; and we can see no possible 
reason why this chance should be thrown away. 





THE CHARITY COMMISSION AND ST. PAUL'S 
SCHOOL. 


i ee “ladder of learning” is a phrase of which we 

are likely to hear more during the next few years 
than will be welcome either to the rate-paying public, who 
have to find the money to set it up, or to Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, who, like Sir William Harcourt, dis- 
cover that the cost, even of elementary education, is not 
only a permanent, but an increasing, burden in the Budget. 
The experiment of State teaching, as at present limited, 
has so far caused bitter disappointment to its promoters 
in the direction in which the highest hopes were enter- 
tained of its success; economically, because the limit of 
age up to which it is compulsory, leaves a margin for 
waste which destroys annually the greater part of a 
training which ends at thirteen; and socially, because 
the gap between the lowest State-aided scholars in the 
Board-school, and the students at the Universities, with 
the possible prizes in professional and public life which a 
purely literary training still can offer, remains unbridged. 
Whether the desire to give State aid to this end is 
likely to be more helpful or destructive to young 
enterprise, is not now in question. The principle of free 
primary education is already working; and that of free, 
or assisted, secondary education—the name by which the 
next step in the educational ladder is now known—is em- 
bodied in the Secondary Education Bill now before Par- 
liament, which is identical with the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Acland as a private Member, and will enlist the County 
Councils as local aids. London, with its concentrated 
population equal to that of a small European State, and 
the yearly revenue of £130,000 reaped by its County 
Council from Mr. Goschen’s grant, available for secondary 
as well as technical education, is marked out by circum- 
stances as the field for the first experiment. A Commission 
of the Education Office is already endeavouring to consoli- 
date the authority of the different educational departments ; 
and another and independent Committee to arrange the 
gradation of London schools commences its sittings in 
the present week. Lastly, the Charity Commissioners, a 
separate and irresponsible body, more familiar with the 
subject than the County Councils, but experts in organisa- 
tion rather than in education, are framing new schemes 
for thirty-six London educational charities. 

In reference to one of these, in the Times of Saturday, 
the High-Master of St. Paul’s School, while deprecating 
the “despair of the future of education,” consequent on 
the partial application of a general principle, which some 
critics detect in the action now being taken in the different 





iii 
quarters to which we have referred, makes a suggestion at 
once new and practical. It is that, instead of founding ney 
and costly schools which may, or may not, meet the needs 
of the classes they are meant to benefit, the surplus money 
from such wealthy charities as Dean Colet’s foundation 
should be handed over to the London School Board for the 
foundation of scholarships, awarded by competition in the 
subjects taught in the Board-schools; and that each, 
parent, or, in fact, the boy himself, should then be Sree 
to choose the school to which he should go. For a great 
number of such scholarships, which should be of not legs 
than £30 a year in value, funds would at once be available, 
The income of £17,000 from the St. Paul’s School revenue 
would itself contribute £8,000 a year, after the necessary 
expenses of maintaining the existing establishment are 
deducted. With this, the surplus funds of other 
charities might be united. Add to these such grants as 
the London County Council might make from the vast 
fund at their disposal to aid secondary and technical 
education, and it would be easy to endow the youth of 
London with one thousand such scholarships, enabling 
each holder to pay the fees at any school, from West. 
minster or St. Paul’s, to the newest technical college or 
polytechnic. It is the principle of the German Wander. 
jahre transferred to education. After passing the “ capacity. 
catching ” examination early, the clever boy, with his £30 
a year, carries the “ladder of education” on his shoulder, 
or rather, in his pocket. He can set it up against any castle 
of learning he may choose. He would start with an 
advantage gained, not by creating a new privileged class, 
for the examinations would be open to all alike, but with 
the stimulus of success in a competition open to rich and 
poor alike. Some few, it is thought, would use the money 
to prepare themselves in classical learning, and eventually 
win open scholarships at Westminster or St. Paul’s. A 
few others would devote themselves to art and music; but 
most of them would go to technical and scientific schools, 
enough of which exist, or are in process of foundation, to 
meet their reasonable wishes and demands. Boys elected 
for their ability, and provided with means to pay -for any 
previous training which their case might require, would 
be, or should be, welcome at any school which is prepared 
to meet the wants of modern life. To the bond-fide poor 
scholar, the elasticity and ease of transference of the pro- 
posal would be of far more benefit than the provision in 
new schools of a number of reserved places, each of 
which may happen to be the square hole for the round 
peg. To those whose wish it is to see the democratic 
principle frankly applied in education, the inducement 
which such scholarships would offer to a class which 
have hitherto declined to send their children for early 
education to the Board-schools, though contributing heavily 
to their maintenance, will be welcome. It involves no 
dangerous experiments with existing institutions which are 
admittedly doing their work well, and no injury to the 
classes, whether rich or poor, who at present benefit by 
the work of such foundations. The alternative offers no 
such assurance. The draft-scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for St. Paul’s School is itself a case in point. The 
school was founded by John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
1509, for the free education of 153 scholars. The scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners under which it is administered 
at present, respects the repeated and definite wishes of the 
founder, by leaving the endowment open to all the world, 
subject to the capacity-test of open competition. The 
Charity Commissioners now propose to limit one-third of 
these scholarships to boys from the Board-schools and 
poorer elementary schools of London. Besides this, no 
less than £9,000 a year, partly obtained by reducing the 
grant to St. Paul’s, partly from surplus funds, is to 
be spent on building two schools for poorer scholars. 
Thus the present school will, at one stroke, be deprived of 
a part of its income, and forced to receive a proportion of 
untrained boys, whose instruction will necessarily absorb 
an unfair share of the attention which would otherwise be 
available for their better-instructed schoolfellows. The 
professional class, rich or poor, who find in the existing 
school an education for their children which meets their 
wants, and is not beyond their means, receives no con- 
sideration in this or similar schemes. Rate-aided educa- 
tion, so far, does not benefit them ; and the only source to 
which they can look for aid, is the few ancient endow- 
ments still existing, which, like St. Paul’s, combine a large 
number of free scholarships with teaching capacity of the 
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; jalised kind required. If these endowments 
peg abe to other uses, the poorer professional class will 
—- in vain for a substitute, even if Westminster, which 

ists under a Royal Charter, and the Merchant Taylors’, 
pe the sole guardianship of its City Company, still 

robably remain. The City of London School will remain 
: the City. Christ’s Hospital is parcelled-out and dispersed 
under a scheme similar to that proposed for St. Paul’s ; 
Charterhouse has left London ; and St. Paul’s and Dulwich 
College, reduced in efficiency and shorn of income, will 
no longer represent, either in spirit or effect, the old public 
day-schools of London. The future of such institutions 
should not be left to the Charity Commissioners. It is 
clear from their proposals that they are working in a 
groove, and need to be shaken out of it. They suffer 
from too much theory, and too little knowledge of the 
actual results of what they have done, and the probable 
results of what they intend todo. A mixed Commission, 
such as that now sitting for the gradation of London 
schools, would probably produce in three months a work- 
able scheme for the endowment of Board-school scholars, 
without involving the sacrifice of the public schools of 


London. 








CUCKOOS AND NIGHTINGALES. 
HROUGH all Western Europe and Asia Minor, from the 
groves of “old Colonus” and the temples of Baal-bec. 
to the valleys of Andalusia and the combes of the Surrey hills, 
the nightingales are now in song, awakening alike, as they 
have for a thousand summers, the fancies of dreaming poets 
and the delight of the least imaginative of mankind. The 
poets of old set their own interpretation on the song of the 
nightingale. To them it was ever the voice of lamentation 
and mourning; Philomel weeps for Itys, and never varies the 
refrain. Modern fancy is truer to the facts of Nature. To 

us, as to Keats, the nightingale is the— 

“ Light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singing of summer in full-throated ease.” 

In a side-glen of the Surrey hills, ranning down to the deep 
stream of the River Wey, lies the Nightingale Valley. Always 
faithful to its ancient summer haunt, there are few villages 
without some garden or coppice in which the nightingale may 
not be heard in those counties which it visits; but this particular 
spot has always seemed to the writer its most favoured and 
best-loved home. Two tiny streams cut their way down the 
steep and sandy hills, and unite in a pool which almost fills 
the bottom of the hollow. The tall granary and buildings 
of a solitary farm rise almost on the margin of the pool, and 
give back an echo which the nightingales in the copses and 
thickets on the hillsides, and in the May-trees which overhang 
the water, never weary of answering. The copses are full of 
the birds, and in the still nights a score of voices may be 
heard, first completing the full chorus of their song. then 
silent and listening for a moment, until the echo repeats the 
last notes, when its challenge is answered by a rush of 
tumultuous melody. Probably the faintness of the echo’s 
refrain leads them to suppose that it is the song of a bird in 
some distant grove, and engages the nightingales in common 
chorus against their unknown rival. 

The cock-birds usually arrive in the valley at the end of the 
second week in April, and spend at least a week in practising 
and recalling their song. At such times they are extremely 
tame, and the writer has often watched from a few 
yards’ distant the singers, who show far less nervousness 
in practising before a stranger than is often observed in 
human vocalists. The first long-drawn notes are commonly 
ran through without difficulty, but the subsequent trills 
and changes can no more be acquired without practice and 
training by the nightingale than by a human singer. The 
bird stops, and repeats the song, sometimes carrying it 
on with a rush which seems to promise success, and then 
breaking down helplessly. Now and then, the complete song 
is sung so lowas to be almost inaudible, and then triumphantly 
repeated with the utmost powers which the bird can exert. 
Prowling bird-catchers, with their traps and mealworms, are 

wont to find their way to Nightingale Valley at this season; 
and the owner of the farm finds it necessary to give orders 
for the protection of the nightingales equally with the 
pheasants nesting in the copses. By the end of May, the 








birds are sitting ; and the cocks sing to them throughout the 
night. Hard as it is to find a nightingale’s nest, the number 
in the valley is such that the writer has seen as many as six 
inaday. The eggs and nest of the nightingale are both so 
beautiful, and so unlike those of any other English bird, that 
it is impossible to mistake them when once seen. The site 
is nearly always chosen among the brown and dead oak or 
Spanish-chestnut leaves which lie on the ground among the 
brambles or wild-rose roots, or have drifted into some hollow 
of a bank. Sometimes, though rarely, the position is open 
to every passer-by, with nothing to conceal it but the 
resemblance of the nest and sitting bird, with her russet back, 
to the surrounding colour. The outer circle of the nest is built of 
dead oak-leaves, so arranged that the rim of the cup is broken by 
their projections, a mode of concealment practised, so far as 
the writer knows, by the nightingale alone of English birds, 
though a common device in the nests of tropical species. The 
lining is made with the skeleton-leaves that have fallen in the 
previous winter, and completed with a few strands of horse- 
hair, on which the shining olive-brown eggs are laid. There 
are few prettier sights than that of a nightingale on her nest. 
The elegance of the bird, the exquisite shades of the russet 
and grey of its plumage, set in the circle of oak-leaves among 
the briars, suggest a natural harmony and refinement in 
keeping with the beauty of its unrivalled song. 

The popular feeling in England in favour of the cuckoo is 
as unaccountable as the affection for the nightingale is natural 
and unquestioned. It is certainly of recent growth, for the 
old writers formed a just estimate of its character, and con- 
demned it alike in metaphor and the plainest prose. Even to 
hear its voice was an evil omen :— 

“It were a common tayle, 

That it were better to hear the nightingale 

Much rather than the lewd cuckoo sing.” 
Such is Chaucer’s comment on the note, which, probably from 
its association with the coming of spring, is now so eagerly 
listened for in rural England. The cuckoo’s coming is the 
certain sign that winter is over. “Oneswallow does not make 
a summer, but one cuckoo does make a spring,” should be the 
amended form of the old proverb. And this is the burden of 
the ancient catch :— 

“Summer is ycomen in ; 
Loud sings cuckoo.” 

As for the date of his coming, that is as uncertain as the 
arrival of the season itself. ‘ He did use to come on Ware- 
ham Fair,” said a Dorsetshire labourer the other day; “ but 
now he seems to come when he likes.” 

But except as a weather-sign, the writer fuils to find one 
redeeming point in the life of the English cuckoo; and if 
the cuckoo-lore of the Old World, over which it roams from 
Lapland to the Equator, and from Connaught to Kam- 
schatka, could be compared, it should bear out this conclusion. 
Heis a “ vagrom man,” as Dogberry would say : a vulgarian, 
a disreputable parasite. Yet he is in some ways an interesting 
creature, and the world has always a fondness for interesting 
scamps. He is an impostor so complete, that the mere cata- 
logue of his deceptions rouses curiosity. From the egg, 
which imitates in size and colour that of the harmless sky- 
lark, to the full and fraudulent plumage of maturity, which 
clothes the indolent cuckoo in the garb of the fierce and 
active sparrow-hawk, he lives for ever under false colours. 
Though he looks like a hawk, he is an insect-eater; he has two 
toes pointing forward and two backward, like a woodpecker ; 
but he cannot climb. He is dsropyos,—devoid of natural 
affection ; and never works for his wife, any more than she 
does for her children. There was once a cuckoo in Germany 
who hatched her own eggs; and another has been known to 
feed its young one, when the foster-mother, a hedge-sparrow, 
had been killed. But these instances are rare exceptions 
to the rule of cuckoo-life. In Spain, a large cuckoo 
is the especial parasite of the magpie, and lays eggs which 
almost exactly resemble those of the latter bird. Yet, in 
America, there is an honest cuckoo, which builds a nest 
though a bad one, and hatches its own eggs. This is the 
“cow-bird,” so called from its note, “ Kowe—kowe—kowe,” 
which is uttered with gradually increasing speed until it 
somewhat resembles the bubbling notes at times uttered by 
our cuckoo. The American cuckoo will even decoy visitors 
from its nest by the affectionate arts which so many birds 
make use of to divert danger from their young to themselves. 
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It would be interesting to know which plan “ pays best,” from 
the cuckoo point of view, and to try the result of contact with 
European cuckoo morals on the honest American cousin. If 
birds have the power of comparison, the contrast must be hard 
to bear; for the career of the disreputable young cuckoo is 
one of worldly success from his first chipping the shell to his 
late departure from our shores. He is born with a special 
contrivance in the structure of his back to enable him to hoist 
his foster-brothers out, and never rests till he has done so, and 
made things quiet and comfortable. The foster-parents then 
pamper the young cuckoo with a silly infatuation, due, ap- 
parently, to its size and appetite. “See what a fine child 
we have got!” is the obvious feeling of a pair of wag- 
tails or hedge-sparrows fussing round a young cuckoo, 
which, though fully fledged, is too lazy to feed itself. 
Even other young birds, if placed in the same cage with a 
young cuckoo, soon begin to feed it. Yet after all the spoiling 
which it receives, the cuckoo is a thoroughly ill-conditioned, 
surly, and spiteful bird. A young one, which was daily fed 
by a thrush no older than itself which was confined in the 
same cage, pecked the poor bird’s eye out because it ventured 
to eat a worm itself. Buffon speaks of a tame cuckoo which 
would follow its owner, flying from tree to tree, sometimes 
leaving him for a time to visit the cherry orchards. We much 
doubt whether cuckoos eat cherries. All the tame cuckoos 
we have known have been uninteresting and unfriendly birds. 
At the Zoo, where English wild birds and migrants are tamed 
in the large aviaries, and nightingales, wagtails, warblers, and ! 
even a woodcock live together on the best of terms, the 
euckoos are wild and as much disliked by the other birds in 
captivity as they are when free. But the sounds of summer 
would be the poorer for the loss of the cuckoo’s note. It is 
beyond all others the sylvan bird, certain to be found among 
the lofty oak groves and the glades of noble parks; and its 
cry, heard even before the dawn, brings crowding memories of 
the lakes and woods of Selborne and Woolmer Forest, of 
Windsor Park, of Brockenhurst, and the wide woodlands 
of the South. 


THE GREAT LADIES. 

T is difficult not to ask oneself, when noting the death of 
“Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury,” whether the race of 

“ great ladies”»—we do not mean of aristocratic women, but 
of great ladies in Lord Beaconsfield’s sense—is not destined, 
as we swing onwards towards Republican institutions, to die 
out. There seems so little place for them in the coming days. 
The true “ great lady,” the woman who has definite influence 
over society, politics, and the general life of the exclusive, is 
not a product of civilisation—for that has existed without her, 
as it did in Athens, and does at this moment exist alike in 
France and in America—so much as of those civilisations 
which, for any reason, are stamped, as our own till lately has 
been, with the aristocratic cachet. She requires for her full 
development a good many conditions, a society in which 
women are respected—that is the reason why there are 
no “ great ladies ” in Asia'who are not Sovereigns—in which 
birth is held in reverence, and in which the powerful 
form a limited, and, in some sense, an exclusive, com- 
pany, with social inter-relations of a more or less intimate 
kind. In our own community, since the days of Elizabeth, 
there have always been a few great ladies, women who 
have been personages in the State, who, without actual power, 
have been conspicuous, have been wielders of large patronage, 
and have exercised a sort of influence as impalpable and in- 
definable as that of the weather, but never denied by those 
who really understand how the world is governed. Never 
possessed of direct power, which in England has belonged to 
Queens alone, their verdict upon a man, a policy, or a social 
change has been as weighty as that of the greatest politician, 
soldier, or favourite of the people, and has frequently had a 
greater, though more subtle effect. They have, that is, suc- 
ceeded in charming, either by brain, or by beauty, or by social 
acceptability the limited circle of personages who till lately 
have always really governed, and who receive their leading 
impressions more through the ears and eyes than any 
other source. The origin of such ladies’ power it would 
be difficult to define, for they have never in this coun- 
try—we do not recall an exception—hbeen Pompadours, 
or even the acknowledged friends and directresses of 
great Ministers or of Kings. Sometimes they have been 





wives, sometimes widows, never, we think, single women; but 


always they have stood separate and strong in a strength 
which every one perceived, but which it was hard, or even im. 
possible, to explain. It was not even defined by the worg 
“charm,” for in some instances—notably, in one so often 
described, that she may be quoted by name, Lady Holland— 
“charm” must, in the heyday of her authority, have been 
nearly absent. She must, to everybody except her husbang 
and Mr. Allen, have been nearly disagreeable; but she kept 
her remarkable authority almost to her death. We suppose 
the secret of the strength is an instinct for judging men; but 
the only quality that can be predicated of the great ladies in. 
variably is fearlessness. The great lady of the kind we mean 
is afraid of nothing, is never watching for the impression she 
produces, does not care what men or women think of her, is, 
so to speak, beyond the society in which she is nevertheless 
through her whole life plunged. She says what she pleases 
to say without arridre-pensée or reserve, and, subject to her 
own character, which is generally good, does what she pleases 
too. She isa man in independence with a woman’s attraction, 
and it may be heart; and while she sways those who approve 
her with a force they can hardly themselves explain, she 
frightens those who are inclined to oppose her as scarcely 
anything else would do. For the defect of her qualities 
sticks to the “great lady” as to every one else, and when 
necessary, and with a pushing society all around it is often 
necessary, she can, from the very fearlessness of which 
we have spoken, be very rude. She is rarely in England 
deliberately insolent, though that is asserted to have been an 
occasional peculiarity of the great ladies of France. Louis 
Blanc, they say, was presented to one of them in the Fau- 
bourg by a great man who recognised his genius and thought 
he would rise high. The “great lady” smiled acquiescence 
to her friend’s request to be permitted to present his protégé ; 
but when Louis Blanc stood bowing before her, said, “ But I 
do not see M. Blane.” Louis Blanc, who was among the 
smallest of mankind, either felt or believed the taunt to have 
been deliberate, and never forgave either the speaker or the 
caste, whose inherent arrogance had, as he thought, dictated 
it. That scene could not happen here, but rudeness of a kind 
is part of the great lady’s armour, and one of the instruments 
by which she secures her ascendancy. Sometimes it is uncon- 
scious, or nearly so. The political Duchess, some request of 
whose Mr. Delane refused, is said to have confessed quite 
honestly that her feeling was one of simple amazement. It 
used to be said of one of the small list, a lady of singular 
natural sweetness, that she would have been able to govern 
society completely, but for her inability to control her eyes. 
Her husband had a grand official position, and she would 
receive any number of people, and invariably say to each the 
precise thing which he or she found it pleasantest to hear. 
How the great lady knew so much, how she remembered it all, 
how she coined her sentences without repetition, was even to 
her intimates a perpetual mystery; but she did it; and she 
would have been worshipped, but that always as she spoke she 
glanced—just once, but still glanced—over her interlocutor’s 
shoulder to see who was coming next. The majority, however, 
have, since Sarah Jenning’s death, cultivated courtesy; and 
some have had an exquisite and separate charm of gracious- 
ness such as we attribute to Queens, but such as few Queens 
in the long European list have ever possessed. Such great 
ladies are the last and most exquisite product of a civilisation 
which, with all its failures, has, as we once before remarked, 
succeeded in this one thing,—that it has produced and pro- 
tected thousands of women who, from the cradle to the grave 
are happy; who are never insecure, never oppressed, never 
harassed (save, perhaps, by the swoop of death among their 
objects of love), and never, to the extremity of old age, un- 
loved. 

The great lady, as she has been known down even to our 
own day, will, we suspect, pass away. We do not see her in 
modern France, where birth is ostracised in political society, 
or in America, where reverence is a plant of the slowest 
growth. Society grows too large, the circle of the powerful 
too wide and too irregular in its outline. Few women exer- 
cise ascendancy in more grades than one; and democracy, 
though it never secures, or tries to secure, the equality it 
raves about, enlarges the number of the grades, all with power 
of their own, almost without limit. To affect such a number 
a woman must make an effort, or fail; and with effort the 
first secret of the great lady’s authority hopelessly dies out. 
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The difficulty does not arise in the least from the lowness of 
those to whom power has fallen, for the lowest feel the charm 
as well as the highest, and, curiously enough, are even more 
attracted by it. They are capable often of a devotion which, 
as it expects no reward or even recognition, is of the very 
essence of loyalty. It is their number, not their natures, 
which baffles the great lady who cannot charm them with 
oratory—the competent female orator always preaches—and 
who has no means of reaching so many at such a distance 
from herself by conversation. She has, in fact, no avail- 
able weapon except yersonal beauty; and that, though 
it has an undeniable charm for crowds, confers no mental 
influence. The great lady of the future will have to 
reign through direct influence over the dictators whom 
democracy tends to throw up; but that is a dangerous 
way of reigning—witness Mr. Parnell’s career—and one 
apt to deteriorate the nature of the woman who tries to 
exercise it. The wife of the great man may sometimes pos- 
sess it, but it is only by the rarest combination of chances; 
indeed, in modern history we cannot recall a case where the 
husband was not a Sovereign. Queen Louisa of Prussia, no 
doubt, exactly meets the character we are indicating; but 
we cannot recall a great Minister in any European country 
whose wife was recognised as occupying precisely the posi- 
tion. Lady Palmerston did not reign in politics. In 
the time before us, moreover, birth will have little meaning, 
and the true “ great lady,” with rare exceptions—the Empress 
Eugénie being one—is the product of centuries of continuous 
and conscious independence all around. One hardly knows 
what may happen in America when families exist there, who, 
say for two centuries, have been nourished in the independence 
which comes of vast wealth and armies of adherents; but in 
Europe, we fancy, the day of the “ great lady,” who is at once 
‘a social power, a political force, and a distinguished figure 
among good women, draws very near its end. Those who most 
nearly approach the ideal in England to-day belong to a 
generation which is siipping with extraordinary rapidity into 
oblivion and the grave. 





ONE AVOIDABLE CAUSE OF CRUELTY. 
HE new Report of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is a very remarkable and in- 
teresting document, to two of the statements of which we 
desire to call special attention. The first is that poverty and 
large families is certainly not at all a common cause of cruelty 
to children. ‘The average wage of the cruel-doers in all the 
eases dealt with in the year [namely, 11,336] was 25s. a week; 
average family not quite three; while the average wages in 
the prosecuted cases was much higher, and the average family 
much lower, both of which facts become still more striking as 
the crimes become more serious.” In other words, the worse the 
eruelty, the better, on an average, were the wages of the cruel 
parent and the fewer were the children to whom the cruelty 
was displayed. That is the first result of the Society’s now very 
considerable experience to which we desire to direct attention. 
Anda very remarkable fact it is,—tending to show that it is not 
the pressure of want, but, on the contrary, the insolence which 
kas waxed fat and kicks, which leads to the worst of these 
exercises of arbitrary selfishness and self-will. It would seem 
that the experience of this great Society entirely confirms 
that of the author of the seventy-third Psalm, who described 
cruel men as being “in no peril of death, but lusty and 
strong; ” “They come in no misfortune like other folk, neither 
are they plagued like other men. And this is the cause that 
they are so holden with pride and overwhelmed with cruelty. 
Their eyes swell with fatness, and they do even what they 
lust.” What the cruel need to curb their cruelty is a sense 
ef power over them. Anything that tends to make them feel 
secure, anything that promotes wantonness and insolence, 
stimalates cruelty instead of softening the cruel by setting 
them free from the goad of want. And the second remarkable 
fact which we find in the evidence which this Society reports 
is that, under its present very judicious management at least, 
the effect of warnings and even of prosecution and conviction 
on cruel parents is not to inflame their passions against 
the children who have been the occasions of their alarm 
or punishment, but to increase the regard of the cruel 
parent for the children and for those who had inter- 
fered to protect the children before the Society took ap 
the case. The cruel parent not only becomes less cruel 





when he or she finds that the law concerns itself with 
his or her children, but not unfrequently seems to discover 
that there is a good deal more to like and respect in the 
children who had been so cruelly treated, and in those who 
took the children’s part, than had ever been perceived before. 
Mr. Waugh tells us that in a large number of cases the success 
of the Society is due “ mainly to the good-will of a father or a 
mother” who has seen with pain the cruelty of the other 
parent. And in these cases, the humane parent, instead of 
losing importance by the interference of the Society, gains 
quite a fresh position in the eyes of the parent who had been 
cruel. “Summing up the domestic effects of a visit of a 
Society’s inspector, a mother said to one of our secretaries, 
‘It is like courting over again.’” In other words, she had 
risen in the estimation of her husband directly he found that 
the law and the public opinion of the neighbourhood were on 
her side. Instead of increased irritation against his wife for 
not siding with him, he felt her to some extent raised up 
above him, and began to see her with new eyes as a per- 
son whose approbation it was worth while to gain. Now, 
that seems to us to point in the same direction as the evi- 
dence as to the well-to-do-ness of most cruel parents. What 
favours cruelty is the sense of arbitrary power, the absence of 
any feeling of responsibility to others, the complete un- 
consciousness of any yoke to which the cruel parent is 
amenable. Anything that stimulates the sense of irresponsi- 
bility and independence, increases cruelty; anything that 
diminishes that sense, anything that brings home to the heart 
the sense of a social or physical yoke, diminishes it. 

The Report says that “the one tremendous final cause of 
cruelty to children is lack of natural affection to children, and 
its consequent parental self-indulgence of appetites and 
whims.” Yes; but what is it that most favours this lack of 
natural affection to children? It is the absence of any check 
on the self-indulgence of appetites and whims. Make the 
self-indulgent and whimsical parent feel that he or she 
cannot safely indulge these whims, that there is a power at 
work (whether social or spiritual does not matter so much in 
the first instance) to protect those who are the victims of these 
whims, and the result is the springing-up of that sympathy 
which seemed to be wanting. Sympathy cannot grow without 
a certain habit of observing and considering the feelings of 
others, which an overwhelming self-love prevents and hustles 
out of themind. Control and suppress that enormous develop- 
ment of self-love by making it aware that there will be severe 
suffering to bear if it is not kept within narrow limits, and the 
consequence is an, at first, perhaps, purely selfish consideration 
for others, which soon grows into a habit of attending to the 
feelings of others that is not wholly selfish, that soon, indeed, 
becomes its own reward. Arbitrariness is not by any means 
the most natural of human habits of mind. It grows up in 
those chiefly whose strength, talents, or skill have fostered in 
them the notion that nothing can stand against their over- 
bearing will. If you put a shrivelled apple under an air- 
pump, and exhaust the air which presses down the wrinkles in 
it, immediately it swells out into apparent plumpness; but 
directly the air rushes back, the wrinkles return. Just soa 
self-willed nature removed from all the atmospheric pressure 
of other independent influences, assumes an air of indiffer- 
ence to the needs and wants of others, which is, in fact, only 
due to the artificial fear which it has managed to inspire in 
the hearts of those with whom it lives. Take precautions for 
restoring the pressure of others’ claims and rights upon it, 
and it will soon show itself to be amenable to the natural 
influence of those claims and rights. Sympathy cannct grow 
freely without a habit of recognising and appreciating the 
symptoms of others’ sufferings; and this habit is often 
smothered by the undue deference which others pay to 
violence and self-will. The first step towards generating 
sympathy is certainly to impress the self-indulgent and 
arbitrary man or woman with the presence of a social power 
which will not ignore the consequences of such selfishness, but 
will make itself felt in all sorts of serious ways if these selfish 
whims and brutal passions are indulged. Inspire the cruel 
parent with a conviction that the child is not his or her own 
property, but has on its side a wide-spread social feeling backed 
by the law, and it is wonderful how soon a certain respect for 
the child’s needs and rights grows up, and how soon the mere 
fear of consequences in which it begins, grows into some- 
thing nobler and better,—namely, a real sympathy with the 
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cravings of the child’s nature. This is what the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has effected. 
Tt has brought home to the domineering and arbitrary parent 
the sense that the child is under the protection of the law, and 
is not the mere plaything of parental self-will. And the con- 
sequence has been a very large increase of respect, and even 
love, for children; for neither respect nor love can grow in a 
mind full of its own self-importance, and fattened into a sort 
of grossness which extinguishes the very possibility of sym- 
pathy with weakness. 

Even now, the operations of the Society are extended over 
little more than half the population of the United Kingdom ; 
and we notice with regret that more than half its last year’s 
receipts came from “donations” (which are certainly a 
more precarious source of income), and less than half from 
subscriptions. It has made great progress in the year, but it 
should sooner or later command at least twice the resources it 
now has, if it is to penetrate the whole of the United Kingdom 
with its good work, as of course it ought to do. What is 
needed is the gradual diffusion throvghout all classes of 
society of this wholesome sense that children are no longer 
helpless as against cruel parents; that there is a strong social 
indignation springing up which will not hesitate to interfere 
with parental oppressors of any class, rich or poor, and that 
this interference will be strongly backed by the law. As we 
have seen, it is not poverty and misery which chiefly promote 
cruelty to children ; on the contrary, it is the self-will which 
is oftener found in conjunction with good wages or even with 
something like wealth, than it is with the humiliation of the 
severest want. Cruelty grows on a high stomach and fullness of 
bread, not on starvation and the bitterest sense of want. What 
we need is the extension of this Society’s operations in the same 
sober and temperate spirit in which its work has been hitherto 
carried on, till it covers the whole land, and covers it with an 
agency which strengthens the kind parent to resist and pro- 
test against the conduct of the cruel parent, and kind neigh- 
bours to interfere in the comparatively rare cases where both 
parents are alike cruel. We must stimulate the growth of a 
social power which shall be almost omnipresent, so as to arrest 
effectually the spread of those overgrown and hideous wens 
of arbitrary self-will, under which the helpless wither as the 
grass withers under a yew-tree’s shade. Wherever there is a 
social life at all, there should be no such thing as the helpless- 
ness of children. That, indeed, is the great end towards 
which Mr. Waugh’s Society has made such rapid progress. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY ON THE “SPOILS 

SYSTEM” IN IRELAND. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SprecTaToR.’’} 
S1r,—I do not think I have entered into a controversy with a 
critic of any book or opinion of mine three times during the 
last thirty years, but there is an allegation in the Spectator 
of May 6th to which I am unwilling to submit, even for peace 
sake :— 

“ Sir Charles Gavan Duffy,” the writer says, “recently declared 

that it would be the duty of an Irish Government to provide a 
large number of salaried places, in order that the poor but 
well-educated classes should not be forced to earn a subsistence 
by manual labour.” 
Will you have the goodness to specify where I made this 
declaration, recently, or at all? I have written more than 
once of the Civil Service in Ireland, but in a spirit strangely 
different from the one you imply. 

I may note that in the same article the resistance made 
from time to time in Ireland to the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy, is attributed to an intense passion for patronage. 
I have always resisted its abolition, but from quite a different 
motive,—namely, because the Viceroyalty is a still subsisting 
branch of the Legislature we desire to see revived.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Nice, May 8th. C. GAVAN DuFFY. 

[Sir Charles has ground of complaint, though not so much 
as he probably believes. He did not say that the Government 
ought to create places, and we must apologise for a defect of 
memory in so implying; but he did say that one first object 
in the distribution of places was that the educated classes 
might avoid “servile” labour. Carlyle had argued that 
patronage was of little importance, to which Sir C. Gavan 








Duffy rejoined :—“ It may be of slight importance to pros. 
perous people how the service is filled, but it is not a matter 
of indifference to the considerable class who find the public 
service their only road to employment which is not servile.* 
Clearly, the feeling there is the French feeling which neces. 
sarily leads, as Ministries are elective, to the creation of endless 
small appointments intended mainly to provide for the ednu- 
cated poor. The passage is in the Contemporary Review of 
April, 1892, p. 580. Sir Charles may have changed his 
opinion, but he does not in his article say so.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“A COMMON CHRISTIANITY.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—It is deeply interesting to learn from Dr. Martineau’s. 
letters to the Times, on which you commented in the Spectator 
of May 6th, that he admits the inefficacy of a so-called 
Christian teaching from which all theological ideas shall have 
been eliminated. ‘A common Christianity,” says Dr. Mar- 
tinean, “is a fascinating theory, but it will not work.” 

I am entirely with him, and with you, Sir, on this point; 
and I have always thought that a most instructive illustration 
of the truth is afforded by the attempt to construct a religious. 
service on this principle. The attempt has been made by at 
least one School Board in this Kingdom. I have lying before 
me the “Opening Services for Board Schools,” authorised by the 
School Board of the important city of Bristol. They consist 
of a Service of Prayer for each morning of the week. By whom 
they were arranged I never heard, but the compilers seem 
to have been guided by the desire, while drawing widely upon. 
the ethical and devotional portions of Scripture, to avoid all 
passages from which a theological doctrine of any kind could 
be inferred. The first service—for Monday morning—may be 
taken as a fair sample of the whole. It opens with a hymn of 
two verses. This is followed by a few verses from the Psalms, 
to be repeated by the school after the teacher. The Lord’s. 
Prayer is then said, after which the teacher and the children 
read antiphonally a series of sentences taken from the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and the Sermon on the Mount. The service then 
concludes with another short hymn. I need not say that such 
a compilation is in itself beautiful and devotional. The verses 
from Scripture are among those most dear to Christians, and 
the compilers evidently wished that the children should feel 
their beauty and find them attractive. And yet every one whose 
own religion is based upon a theology, must be conscious of a 
fatal defect in such a service, in the respect that the “ motive- 
power ” of religion is throughout absent. There is not a sen- 
tence in the service from end to end that declares, or even 
implies, a belief in the nature or work of Christ that the 
Theist might not accept and welcome. For I do not even ex- 
cept 1 Timothy i., 15, which, of course, admits of an interpre- 
tation not incompatible with the Theistic position. But apart 
from this solitary passage, there is nothing in this Service of 
Prayer and Praise that is inconsistent with what you have 
called the Unitarian view. The Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection, the Divinity of Jesus, are absolutely 
ignored. And it is impossible to doubt that the compilers. 
thus carefully made their selection in order to be “ compre- 
hensive,” in order that the anti-dogmati: critic should have 
no ground of complaint. 

And yet I think the net result is to justify Dr. Martineau’s 
conclusion that in this sense “a common Christianity” is a 
fascinating theory, but “ will not work,” for in the process of 
accommodation it seems to have lost the controlling, shaping 
forces of Christianity. The religious laws and duties incul- 
cated are, of course, unexceptionable, but the sanctions are 
strangely wanting; the moral teaching of Christ is set forth 
in his own words, but it is not associated with any speciak 
and paramount relationship between him and the soul of 
the creature; and the Christian’s ground of belief in a 
hereafter is ignored. Nor can Church people, or even 
orthodox Dissenters, reasonably plead that, though religious 
instruction requires a theology, a service of prayer and praise 
may well dispense with it. It constitutes the power as well 
as the beauty of the Collects in our own Liturgy that, while 
they contain the purest ethical teaching, they yet base that 
teaching upon the facts, as the Church understands them, 
of the life of Christ. There is more theology, and therefore 
(I submit), more power in the very opening collect of the 
Church’s year (that for Advent Sunday), than in a whole 








week’s worship on the Bristol School Board scheme, just 
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pecause the “ casting away of the works of darkness” is shown 
in its true relation to the whole theology of the Incarnation. 
There is a strange pathos in one sentence from the Book of 
Proverbs which the School Board teacher, in his Monday’s 
service, is directed to repeat to his scholars. ‘The words of 
the Pure are pleasant words,” and the School repeats, in 
reply:—““A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
Excellent and unimpeachable advice, if only the moral 
nature can thrive upon maxims, and can dispense with a 
gospel !—J am, Sir, Xe., 
May 8th. A.A. 





SCHOOL-BOARD RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

$1r,—In your article on “ School-Board Religious Education,” 
in the Spectator of May 6th, referring to the teaching actually 
given in the London Board-schools, you state that “the so- 
called ‘Compromise of 1871,’ which was supposed to protect 
Christian consciences, proves on examination to be chiefly 
efficient in protecting Unitarian consciences ;” and that “ what 
is taught in the schools is Christianity in the Unitarian sense.” 
Asa sufficient proof that these statements do not accord with 
the facts, permit me to call attention to the following passage 
in the memorial from “ Heads of Colleges and ministers of 
congregations holding Trinitarian doctrines,” presented to the 
Board by Dr. Clifford and others on April 27th, and asking 
that the existing Regulations should be unaltered :—“‘ No 
doubt the great majority of them [i.e., the teachers] have 
taught that our Lord Jesus Christ has a divine as well as a 
human nature, and we should deeply regret if they were for- 
bidden to set forth this aspect of him.” Can “ Christianity 
in the Unitarian sense” be rightly said to have been taught 
in schools in which “the great majority of teachers have 
inculeated the dogma of the twofold nature of Christ ”? 

As a Nonconformist of Nonconformists may I add, that 
while I challenge the supposed facts on which your article is 
based, I entirely agree with the conclusion you draw from 
them? “ Unsectarianism ” is noble when it means a belief in the 
communion of the saints; but it seems to me misapplied when 
employed to cover a demand that an Orthodox teacher should 
omit from his religious lessons what he regards as essential 
elements of Christianity. In proportion to his sincerity and 
earnestness it is impossible for him to take such a course. 
Moreover, it is practically asking him to teach Unitarianism. 
If he leaves out any allusion to the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, what remains is Unitarianism pure and 
simple. 

A School Board, however, representing as it does all sections 
of believers and unbelievers, being supported by public rates 
and taxes, and exercising compulsory powers, has, I contend, 
no right to take into account the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of 
its teachers, or to leave the parents of any sect in what you 
justly call “the cold shade of a conscience-clause.” At the 
same time, it is eminently desirable and right that all children 
should be “properly taught the religion to which they 
nominally belong.” 

The only solution that, in the interests alike of liberty of 
conscience and religion, can, as I believe, be justified, is the 
one you describe. Let School Boards “ make arrangements with 
recognised ministers, or teachers, of the several religious 
bodies to which the children belong, to give instruction at 
fixed hours, using the rooms and plant of the Board.” Two 
conditions, however, need clearly stating :—(1.) The Board 
should be put to no expense. For the Board to pay specially 
appointed religious teachers, would be to impose a kind of 
Church rate. (2.) The Board teachers should not be employed 
as the religious teachers. To do this would undoubtedly be 

ezuivalent to the requirement of some one form or other of 
theological belief as a condition of appointment, and subject 
the teaching profession to a “religious” test. It would, 
moreover, be fatal to the proper staffing of a school to have to 
take into consideration the sect to which every teacher, or 
even a proportion of teachers, might belong. Under the 
system suggested, the religious teachers would be free to 
unburden their whole souls; the community would not be 
taxed on behalf of any sect; employment in a public ele- 
mentary school would not be dependent upon theological con- 
siderations ; while all parents would be able to obtain whatever 
brm of religious instruction they may desire for their children. 
Lam, Sir, &c., HENRY W. CRrossKEY. 
117 Gough Road, Birmingham, May 8th. 








BULLFINCHES AND APPLE-BLOSSOM. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent asks whether bullfinches really 
destroy the blossom of the apple-trees. They do; and they 
do this, not to reach some grub inside, as do the tits, but to 
eat the bud for food. These beautiful birds are more like the 
parrots, in their choice of food, than any others in this country, 
except the hawfinch and the crossbill. They are vegetable 
feeders, and crush in their strong beaks not only the seeds 
of the lilac, but also the stones of the hawthorn fruit. In 
spring, they eat the buds, preferably the flower-buds, of most 
fruit-trees, just as a parrot will eat raisins; and in summer 
eat the cherries and wild-fruits. But, as your correspondent 
says, they are too ornamental to kill for the sake of a few 
pecks of apples. They are very old offenders. I find written 
in the margin of an old black-letter natural history, in the 
library of Hertford College, Oxford, the following note, penned 
early in the seventeenth century, opposite a rough engraving 
of a bullfinch :—‘“ A smal fowle. He eateth my apple-buds in 
spring. Kill hym.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON VOLES. 








POETRY. 





AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

Far from this land of summer weather 
To where two children roam together 

In thought I wander; 
Meseems by Cambria’s wave-beat shore, 
Mingling their voices with its roar 
(Phillis is five and Paul is four), 

I see them yonder. 


Here soft, scent-laden breezes blow, 

While there they breast, with cheeks aglow, 
Old blustering Boreas. 

With streaming hair they dance along, 

Gay listeners to his stormy song, 

Their isle-bred English hearts are strong 
And think it glorious! 


Lo! Phillis finds an aged boat 
Sand-sunk, engirt with wave-worn moat, 
Just to her liking. 
She boards the hulk with sailor glee, 
She sails in thought far out to sea, 
Beneath she feels her ship roll free, 
The little Viking! 


With fatling legs, like dapper elf, 

Paul clambers up a sandy shelf, 
And calls the other. 

But ’tis her dolly’s airing time, 

So for its sake she will not climb, 

But sets her baby up sublime 
Beside her brother. 


Soon, home-returned, the twain would cope 
With an old coastguard telescope ; 

One breathless minute 
Does eager Phillis first apply 
Each round blue wonder-waiting eye, 
Intent with this or that to spy 

The world within it! 


Alas for human hopes of bliss! 

The senseless tube those soft cheeks kiss 
With vain endeavour ; 

For nothing can she see at all 

But just a stupid “ big white ball,” 

Which, much like eye of Cyclops tall, 
Confronts her ever. 


Then Paul inspects, and shouts with glee, 

“I spy the rocks, the sand, the sea!” 
From her erewhile hid. 

Dismayed poor Phillis cries: ‘“ That shows 

My sight was hindered by my nose! ”— 

O Paul! I fear you did not close 

Your other eyelid! 
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Thus here, methinks, my outward gaze 

This human round of things surveys 
With staid precision ; 

Yet shall the while my other eye 

Of wandering Fancy there descry, 

Bright with no hues of earth or sky, 
A fairy vision ! 


Hobart, January, 1893. W. Treco WEBB. 








ART. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY AND 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 








I.—THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

THE ideals and practice of the majority of the exhibitors in 
this Society have been so often discussed, that it is needless to 
enumerate again the failings of the art as practised here,—the 
elaboration of a technique that has no corresponding know- 
ledge to express; the little facts noticed where the big facts 
have never been seized. What is more pleasant and profitable 
is to call attention to a very remarkable drawing, one which 
alone will repay a visit to the Exhibition. This is the piece 
called An Impression: Boulogne-sur-Mer, by Mr. Lionel 
Smythe, one of the more recent accessions to the Society. 
Visitors to last year’s Academy will remember his pic- 
ture of gleaners there, and his harvest-field studies of 
women and children must by this time be familiar to 
those who have an eye for life in pictures. This time 
he has gone to the quays instead of the corn-rigs, and 
has designed a beautiful chain of women and children 
passing along in the foreground, with a background of fisher- 
men and boats, masts and town. The title Mr. Smythe has 
given to his picture may, by a current misunderstanding, lead 
people to expect something clever and flashy in technique. 
Mr. Smythe’s technique is not in the least clever; it is simple 
and straightforward ; but the knowledge and observation it 
expresses are remarkable. The colour is pleasing in the 
blues and reds of the fisherwomen’s clothes; and it is 
true in its relation of flesh-tints to the rest to an extent rare 
among the practitioners of water-colour. But the chief merit 
of the work is the tender observation of action in the figures, 
—the moving and the hanging-back of mothers and children. 
and the wreathing of the forms across the picture. If other 
pastorals in the Gallery are compared with this, they will be 
found to go off into something pretty or something coarse, as 
the case may be. Mr. Herkomer's Hagar, for example, 
recalls the rather badly observed, but prettily posed, figures 
in Frederick Walker; but the pose has now become a cramp. 
Mr. Arthur Melville’s Court of the Lions is brilliant; but 
there is a suspicion of process about its brilliance, which 
comes of seeing the same sunshine in so many studies; just 
as Miss Montalba’s red and yellow prepossession is applied 
too freely to everything she paints. Mr. Alfred Hunt has 
attempted an extremely difficult thing in his portrait of an 
English house among trees, in elaborate detail and uncompro- 
mising light. The colour-effect is dulled by so much labour, 
but there is beautiful delicacy of drawing in the trees to the 
right. Mr. Clausen’s Old White Horse should be looked for 
on one of the screens. 


II.—ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
Ir is a most ungrateful task to assail the respected practi- 
tioners and official representatives of an art; but if the 
Academy is to be taken as pretending to represent English 
architecture, and if a critic is to say what he thinks of the 
show it makes, he will find it difficult to be pleasant to those 
gentlemen. The case here is the same as in painting, or 
rather it is aggravated; for the appreciation of architecture 
and its more abstract beauty is a good deal rarer than the 
appreciation of painting. All the more need, then, for an 
Academy, if an Academy can be contrived that will check and 
guide vulgar taste; but all the more disgrace to an Academy 
that fosters and stamps with approval the most vulgar ten- 
dencies among our architects. The need is indeed much 
greater, because the architect produces objects which one 
cannot avoid seeing, whereas the pictures of the year 
retire into a decent seclusion where their admirers can 





gloat over them secretly. Now, just as in the matter of 





painting, what a vulgar taste lays hold of and can measure 
is bigness of size and a profusion of work and detail and 
ornament—the appearance, in a word, of a great deal for 
the money—so in architecture it is imposed upon by the same. 
order of effect; and the battle in the one art, as in the other, 
is for unity, simplicity,—the quiet logic and untormenteq 
repose of large design. Just as the bad painter paints some. 
thing that is all features and no face, so the bad architect 
builds something that is all features and no house. He ig 
not even restrained, as the face-painter is, by the deceat. 
and undeniable arithmetic of fact, but may give his house’s 
face, so to speak, a dozen noses and twenty eyes. Every window 
besides must bulge and bicker, every chimney stand on tiptoe 
and gesticulate, every wall conceal the fact that it is a wall, 
and pretend to be a historical collection of freaks in decora. 
tion. The roof is not happy unless it collapses and shoots 
up in alternate fits, and power of design is measured by the 
number of spires and domes and cornices and porticoes that 
can be crammed into a languid scrimmage with one another 
in one unhappy building. The very cottages keep making 
gables at you, smirk with windows, and giggle with all their 
cheap graces like hysterical coquettes ; every little church has 
swallowed several cathedrals, and the indigestion is written. 
on its face; the public buildings are compendious collections 
of what to avoid in all the styles. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, who is one of the architects in the 
Academy, has had the most deplorable influence upon the 
art he represents. In London, the Natural History Museum, 
the Technical College in the Exhibition Road, and St. Paul’s 
School; in Oxford, Balliol and the Randolph Hotel; in Man. 
chester, the Town Hall and Owens College; and in Liverpool, 
the additions to University College,—these are a few examples 
out of many of architecture as he understands it. Every. 
where clumsy, hard design, and ill-considered or cheap detail. 
Two drawings in this Exhibition give warning of two more 
buildings of the same character, and his taste is written large 
on the style of work hung in the reom around them. For Mr. 
Waterhouse, with what is doubtless a well-earned reputation 
for business aptitude and integrity, is very frequently ap- 
pointed referee in architectural competitions. The result is, 
on the part of many of the competitors, a playing-up to the 
well-known taste of the referee, and a very natural choice on 
his part of the designs that accord with his taste. With a 
delightful innocence, he has hung this time examples of one 
such competition, for an Art Gallery at Glasgow, so that it is 
possible to compare an unsuccessful with the successful design. 
The comparison is only between the elevations, but in that 
respect the rejected design shows a grasp and sobriety, a 
dignified and scholarly style, a sense of proportion in the 
arrangement of wall-spaces and windows; while of the other, 
one can only say that it is very much in Mr. Waterhouse’s 
manner. 

How vulgarity of style triumphs in competition for our 
public buildings, many examples on these walls illustrate. The 
design for the municipal buildings at Oxford is a fresh mis- 
fortune for that city; so with the Guildhall for Cambridge, 
the St. Pancras Municipal Buildings, the New General Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, and the new police-offices in the same 
town. The firm responsible for the last, Messrs. Aston Webb 
and Bell, are a little chastened in their design for the United 
Service Institution by their neighbourhood to the Banqueting 
Hall; but itis avery negative abashment. The design for 
the New British Gallery, Millbank, makes one regret the big, 
simple architecture of the prison it is to replace. Will its 
inmates, one speculates, after some recent accounts of them, 
be an improvement on their predecessors ? 

When one passes to names that may be expected to mean 
artistic work, the result this year is rather disappointing. 
Some of the first names are absent. There is nothing by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, Messrs. Bodley and Garner, Mr. Bentley, or 
Mr. Philip Webb, and the younger men of talent seem to 
fight shy of the place. Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr. Basil 
Champneys put their names to designs which are not worthy 
of their reputation. Is the press of commissions too great 
for them to cope with? It is one of the results of the 
present system of remuneration among architects that an 
architect must accept many commissions to make a large 
income, because by the etiquette of the Institute tk 
architect in demand gets no higher per-centage on US 
work than the beginner, and the beginner may accert 0° 
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lower a rate than his senior. The result is that every 
one goes to the firm with a reputation, and the younger 
men are there employed in reproducing the ideas of the head 
of the firm,—ideas the extent of his business will not give him 
time to reconsider. If architects, like lawyers or doctors in 
demand, could limit their work by charging a higher fee, the 
result would be better for all concerned. The senior man 
could afford to expend that time and consideration on a few 
designs that now he must spread out thin over work in- 
teresting or uninteresting. The younger man could devote 
himself for a smaller fee, but with the incentive of responsi- 
bility and recognition, to commissions which now go to the 
big offices, and are there perfunctorily treated. 

There is one design in the Exhibition which bears the evi- 
dence of artistic feeling and real consideration. That is the 
drawing of a courtyard with a house and studio, for Mr. 
Gilbert, the work of Mr. Howard Ince. There are traces of 
assimilation from Venetian and other foreign sources in the 
archway and fountain, but the whole is thoroughly digested 
and made congruous with itself and with its place and purpose. 
The wall-spaces, the windows, the weight and shape of the 
simple chimneys, the pleasantness of the curves that the con- 
struction naturally introduces, the sparse enrichments in the 
right places,—all these are welcome and refreshing signs of an 
artist who has given thought to his design. Mr. H. Wilson 
also shares artistic feeling ; but like his master, Mr. Sedding, 
is somewhat wild in matters of scale and over-luxuriant in 
decoration. So with Mr. Begg’s chapter-house design. Mr. 
Ponting, too, has ingenuity, but does not sufficiently control his 
sense of picturesque form in his design for a music-room at 
Marlborough College. Mr. Leonard Stokes’ work isa curious 
mixture of big, solid forms, with flimsy accompaniments in other 
parts of the building, and extravagance or poverty of detail. 
The tower of his house is big, and sits well into the roof, but 
other parts of the design are disappointing. The church is in- 
genious in plan, with its window at an angle to the choir 
balanced by an organ-screen; and the tower is massive and 
simple. But the tracing of the window does not follow con- 
structive lines, and is lumpy in form, and the detail of other 
parts is perfunctory. Mr. Guy Dauber shows a drawing of 
Itton Court, Monmouthshire—a good drawing of a very beau- 
tifal building—but it is difficult to make out what part of it 
is his work ; his design for a new house shows badly beside it. 
Mr. Markham Skipworth shows a design for iron grilles to fill 
the arches of St. Paul’s. It is very fair design, but seems to 
need strengthening lines to pull it together. Last may be 
mentioned a very charming design for a frieze, of fishes and 
weed, Japanese in character, by Mr. Paton Wilson. 

D. S. M. 
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THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH PROSE.* 
Ir is of the greatest interest to all who care seriously for 
literature, to know how a language is built up, to learn 
what causes help to shape it, and from what sources it derives 
its vocabulary and its qualities of style and design. Mr. 
Craik has done a good service in his history of English prose, 
a careful and scholarly compilation from early English 
prose-writings. His object, he tells us in an introductory 
note, is “to show the growth and development of English 
Prose by extracts from the principal and most characteristic 
writers.” This volume, the first of five, takes us from the 
fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, and is very 
well put together. There is a short biographical notice of 
each author, accompanied by an account of his style and 
methods, written, some by Mr. Craik, but chiefly by other 
writers. Each criticism is inserted before the extracts of the 
author with which it deals, and thus the reader gets a clear 
idea of the influences which affected each particular writer, 
and of his place in the development of English prose. Mr. 
Craik begins his anthology at the time of Chaucer, “that 
well of Englich undefiled,” because “it is convenient to begin 
where our language had come into something like its present 
form.” This also does away with the need of “a copious 
glossary and notes.” Most of the spelling has been modernised, 
with the same object. The few notes placed by Mr. Craik at 
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the end of the volume would, we think, have been more 
serviceable to the reader if they had been put as footnotes to 
the pages to which they belong. 

We are given the “ Earlier History of English Prose” in 
Mr. Ker’s introduction, of which we cannot speak too highly. 
Mr. Ker treats his subject in a concise and masterly manner. 
He has given us eighteen pages of most interesting matter, 
written in a style full of suggestiveness, of delicate and subtle 
expression, and at the same time of great breadth and power. 
He depicts vividly the struggle of the Anglo-Saxon tongue to 
assert itself in “the anarchy of dialects” caused by the 
Norman conquest, and by the many foreign influences which 
hindered its development in a literary form. Latin: and 
French dominated the literary world of the day. Clear and 
realistic narrative written in a speaking manner was 
rarely to be found. The great religious houses were the 
centres of learning, and most of their literature consisted 
of translations of Latin works, which were used for edifying 
or educational purposes. Through this Sturm und Drang 
period, Mr. Ker shows us the slow, steady development of a 
native literature, which, while preserving its individuality, 
boldly enriched itself with wholesale borrowings and adapta- 
tions from foreign sources, chiefly from the Latin tongues. 
Mr. Ker points out how greatly the Elizabethan writers were 
indebted to their predecessors, who had shaped English prose, 
and made it so good a vehicle for the expression of the ever- 
widening thought of the day. A striking proof of this is to 
be found in the extracts from Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
from which work Shakespeare took whole scenes, and in- 
corporated them into his plays, sometimes with but slight 
alterations of the text. The trial of Katherine of Aragon is 
a notable example. 

It is curious to note that, amongst these early writers, those 
who did most to give to English prose a good literary 
standard were men who, like Wycliffe, did it unconsciously. 
Wycliffe was involved in the political and religious struggles 
between the Papacy and the English Crown. Indignation, as 
we all know, is a strong incentive to plain speaking, and 
Wycliffe’s indignation against the encroachments of the 
Church of Rome made him write numberless pamphlets in a 
sharp, drastic fashion. He said what he had to say in the 
simplest, most direct manner, and his intervention in public 
affairs brought his writings and therefore his style into 
prominence. He has often been called “the Father of 
English Prose,” but Mr. Saintsbury disputes this title 
in favour of Mandeville, from whose naive, straightfor- 
ward narratives the first extracts in this book are taken. 
Mandeville had the gift of a raconteur, and expressed himself 
in the same clear, direct manner as Wycliffe; but the latter’s 
translation of the Bible has made him best known. 

From the time of Wycliffe and Mandeville to the end of the 
sixteenth century, the history of the development and forma- 
tion of English prose is one with the history of the progress 
from the narrower ideas and sentiments-of the Middle Ages 
to the wider and more complex interests of the Renaissance. 
Dealing with the most prominent among the authors in Mr. 
Craik’s anthology, we notice certain distinctive qualities com- 
mon to many of them, in spite of the fact that their writings are 
as varied in style as in subject. At their best, we find them 
simple, vigorous, racy, with a strong under-current of common- 
sense, as in the works of Chaucer and in those of Sir Thomas 
More. At their worst, they are long-winded and euphuistic, 
taking John Lyly’s Euphues for model, unrelieved by Lyly’s 
wit and dexterity. In Sir John Fortescue, we have the first 
constitutional lawyer. Amongst his writings, notable for the 
modern good sense of the arguments, the earliest suggestions 
for many reforms carried out at a much later date are to be 
found. Among the extracts from the religious writers, those 
from John Fisher’s works are remarkable for great originality. 
Fisher had the artistic faculty for picturesque effects, and 
introduces them to illustrate his meaning with a simple 
earnestness of feeling which makes his prose most forcible 
and vivid. His sermons remind us of paintings by Memling 
or Mabuse, where the mystic subject is surrounded with 
carefully painted details from the outer world, and in the back- 
ground the homely life of the country is minutely depicted. 

Among the names in this volume, those connected with the 
translation of the Bible are of special interest. To translate 
that great work was the aim of the English Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Dodds says :— 

“Tt is very rarely a translation is so well done as to acquire a 
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separate literary value of its own. If the English Bible possesses 
this merit in a pre-eminent degree, it is only justice to give 
their meed of credit to the two men whose workmanship is most 
highly traceable in its pages. These two men are Tyndale and 
Coverdale.” 

The two great merits of Tyndale’s work lie, firstly, in the fact 
that he translated from the original Greek and Hebrew 
versions; and secondly, in the great care he took to render 
the exact meaning of the original text. His style is often 
hard and rugged. Coverdale only worked from translations, 
so that,— 

“Speaking generally, it may be said that Tyndale’s example 
secured for our version the qualities of strength and accuracy, 
while its grace is due to Coverdale. The task which Coverdale 
successfully achieved was to introduce into the English Bible 
that sweetness and melody never afterwards lost—‘ the true con- 
cord of well-tuned sounds.’ The Prayer-Book Psalter, taken from 
the Great Bible which he edited, has been retained in the English 
Church Service simply because it was found ‘more smooth and 
fit for song’ than other versions.” 

As the name of Coverdale is connected with the Prayer-Book 
Psalter, so is that of Cranmer with the rest of our liturgy, 
The Book of Common Prayer cannot be attributed to any one 
name, but as Mr. Froude says :— 

“ As the translation of the Bible bears upon it the imprint of 
the mind of Tyndale, so, while the Church of England remains, 
the image of Cranmer will be seen reflected on the calm surface 
of the liturgy. The most beautiful portions are translations 
from the Breviary; yet the same prayers translated by others 
would not chime like church bells in the ears of the English child. 
The translations and the addresses, which are original, have the 
same silvery melody of language, and breathe the same simplicity 
of spirit.” 

In comparing them with the style of Cranmevr’s other writings, 
there can be little doubt that the greater portion “ either came 
from his pen, or were carefully revised by him.” 

If we have dwelt rather long on the works of these Re- 
formers, it is because, apart from the intrinsic greatness of 
their subject, we wish to note the high perfection English 
prose had reached at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
influence of their style is to be felt in most of the best litera- 
ture since their time, and their works are to this day models 
of dignity, simplicity, and beauty of diction. The criticisms 
by Mr. Craik and his colleagues are a valuable addition 
to the book. As a rule, though some have been tempted to 
be too discursive, the chief qualities to be found in these 
notices are shortness, clearness, and conciseness. The 
criticism by the late Professor Minto on Lord Burleigh may be 
quoted as an example of brevity. In those by Mr. Ker, we 
find the same fine qualities as in his introduction ; while those 
by Mr. Craik, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Whibley, Mr. Saints- 
bury, and others are notable for their masterly and scholarly 
treatment. 


A HANDBOOK OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 
In comparison with that of other countries, the literature of 
Spain has so far suffered neglect in England. Of Italian, 
French, and German authors, we can generally talk glibly 
enough ; we have even pushed our curiosity so far as to acquire 
some knowledge of Norwegian and Russian novelists; but of 
the wide field of Spanish literature, we have scarcely explored 
more than the outskirts. Don Quixote we have all read, and 
we know that it was written by a certain Cervantes; of 
Calderon we have heard, but, as a rule, we doubt whether, out 
of ten people who know the author’s name, there is a single 
one who has read any portion of his work. And yet to the 
lover of letters for their own sake, the literature of Spain 
opens a field almost as rich as that of any other country in 
Europe; and it is not easy to find any real cause for 
our manifest indifference, unless it comes from our ignor- 
ance of the most beautiful of all languages, and our 
want of interest in a country which no longer plays 
a prominent part in European politics. Should any of us 
wish to atone for this neglect by embarking upon a course of 
Spanish authors, we cannot recommend them a better hand- 
book as a guide to their studies than the one that lies before 
us. Mr. Butler Clarke, the present Taylorian Professor of 
Spanish at Oxford, possesses evidently many other qualifica- 
tions for the work that he has undertaken, besides a knowledge 
of the language and a wide acquaintance with its literature. It 
was no easy task to have compressed into the short space of 
this book anything like a clear and succinct account of so long 
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and interesting a history; and yet the writer has not only 
succeeded in doing this without any injustice to the riya] 
claims of the numerous authors he has had to consider, but 
has also, at the same time, produced an extremely interesting 
and readable book, which deserves attention for its own sake, 
apart from the interest of its subject. 

We will not attempt to emulate Mr. Clarke by giving a 
comprehensive account of the scope of his work. It is 
sufficient to say that he has passed in review the whole of 
Spanish literature, from the song of the Cid to the story of 
the contemporary novelist; that he has given brief sketches 
of the lives of the more important of the authors, and of the 
origins of the most salient forms which their writings took; 
and that he has added to this some indices, with reference to 
editions and authorities, which should be extremely useful to 
the student. Setting aside the early ballads, and those more 
modern ballads that are still composed and sung by the 
wandering minstrel, the most characteristic form of Spanish 
literature is the drama. The golden age of the Spanish 
dramatists has supplied material to almost all the great play- 
wrights of Europe. Even from the earliest days, the theatre 
took an immense hold upon the popular imagination in Spain; 
and innumerable troupes of wandering actors pervaded the 
country, albeit very scantily supplied both in the matter of 
plays and stage-effects. In the year 1645 a memorial, we are 
told, was presented to the King praying him to put a stop to 
the scandal and the outrages that were occasioned by some 
forty wandering companies of actors, numbering no less than 
one thousand persons, among whom were men of abandoned 
lives and even convicts. An actor at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century gives a curious account of one kind of 
company, the Carambales, which was by no means the 
meanest :— 

«The Carambales consist of one woman who sings, and five men 

who weep; their baggage comprises one play, two autos (generally 
one-act religious dramas), three or four entremeses (interludes), 
and a bundle of clothes which a spider might carry; sometimes 
they carry the woman on their backs, sometimes inachair. They 
give representations at homesteads for a loaf of bread and bunch 
of grapes, and a cabbage stew; in villages they charge six 
farthings, or a piece of sausage, a hank of flax, or whatever else 
may happen to be offered, counting everything as fish which 
comes into their net.” 
However, the most prosperous days of the drama were those 
when it deserted the country-side for the Court,—to its ulti- 
mate ruin, for it was not very long before it was there dis- 
placed in favour of the French stage. The curious point in 
connection with the Spanish drama is, that though it is 
entirely one of action and plot—and its plots are nothing but 
new variations upon the same theme—it has produced authors 
so extraordinarily prolific. The Comedia de capa y espada, the 
‘play of the cloak and sword,” in which Lope de Vega chiefly 
dealt, almost always presents the same features,—a plot 
centred round a love-intrigue, and two or three principal 
characters, who struggle between the rival claims of passion 
and a Spanish code of honour. There is no attempt at delinea- 
tion of character ; indeed, the same stereotyped forms of charac- 
ter serve again and again, and the only novelty consists in the 
new tangle of enredos, or complications of the plot. And yet 
Lope de Vega himself produced no less than fifteen hundred 
of these plays, besides some seven hundred autos, interludes, 
and short farces. Nor did that constitute the whole of his 
literary work, for he was also the author of innumerable 
sonnets, ballads, novels, and even epic poems. Calderon, a 
far greater writer, was certainly less prolific; but even he pro- 
duced the immense number of one hundred and twenty 
plays, besides eighty autos and other lighter works. Moreover, 
both these authors were soldiers as well as dramatists, and lived 
a life of stirring adventure. Lope de Vega took part in the expe- 
dition of the Invincible Armada; Calderon served as a soldier 
in Flanders for many years. As for the history of Cervantes, 
el manco de Lepanto, the valiant soldier, and the galley-slave 
of Algiers, it was almost as full of adventures as that of his 
immortal hero, Don Quixote. Mr. Clarke rightly calls the age 
of the drama, the golden age of Spanish literature; and, we 
think, he also rightly attributes its brilliancy to the influence 
of the brilliant contemporary life. His remarks upon the 
decadence of Spanish literature in latter days are worth 
quoting in this connection :— 

«Those who would seek the real cause of this decay must go 


much deeper and study the influence of the national fortunes upon 
national character. The most brilliant period of Spanish literary 
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according to a rule which seems well nigh universal, 
coincided with the most brilliant period of military glory and 
national activity. As the Spanish Empire widened, so did the 
national character develop, and the joyous and free side of it so 

ined the upper hand as to cause the gloomy and harsh side to be 
almost forgotten. But reverses came ; the Spaniards had adopted 
an attitude that cut them off from the rest of Europe at a time 
when increased facilities for the communication of ideas should 
have made their genius more cosmopolitan. Buoyancy, such as 
the French possess, has been denied to the Spanish nation, and, 
finding themselves no longer masters of the world, they withdrew 
into a haughty and gloomy retirement.” 


glory, 


As Mr. Clarke says, something of the “immutability ” of the 
East seems to have remained with Spain, who still cherishes 
the memory of a great past, and clings fondly to her old ideals. 

Of the Spanish literature of to-day, and of such novelists 
as Juan Valera and Perez Galdos, the author gives a very 
interesting, though rather a brief review. Both these authors, 
we believe, are represented now by English translations, though 
we fear that the exquisite style of the first must suffer terribly 
in the process. Of all languages, we are disposed to think that 
Spanish is the most difficult to render adequately in English, 
—a fact which is noticeable even in the little scraps of quota- 
tions which the author translates. Mr. Clarke’s own style, 
by-the-way, is excellently simple and direct, and we do not 
think that Spanish authors could well have found a better 
champion. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY.* 
Every recollection which helps us to understand and appre- 
ciate a great mind cannot fail to be interesting, especially 
when we know that the record comes from a reliable source. The 
book before us, written by Count Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, who 
in his youth was also one of his most ardent admirers, cer- 
tainly comes under this head, so that we are glad to welcome 
the English translation of this Russian work. Apart from 
this, however, the recollections furnish us with few new facts 
and no deep critical insight into Tolstoy’s writings or the 
working of his mind, but rather they appear to be a 
personal exposition of the reasons why the writer can no 
longer blindly follow in Tolstoy’s footsteps, and why this 
once enthusiastic disciple, who formerly hung on every 
word that fell from the master’s lips, found, after an 
absence of nearly ten years, that all was changed. “ At the 
end of my two months’ visit, he parted coldly from me, since 
both my life and views were already in discord with his 
teaching. But even if I had not ceased in my convictions and 
mode of life to be the zealous follower of his creed, our once 
close intimacy must itself have come to an end.” In these 
words we can easily trace the feeling of deep sadness and dis- 
appointment which made the disciple sit down to recall the 
happy times spent with his former friend and teacher. In six 
chapters he tells us very simply about Tolstoy’s early years 
up to the time of his marriage; his family life up to the year 
1878; the character of the famous writer before he began to 
teach his new creed; and, lastly, the author tries to explain 
this same new teaching, and to show how it affected Tolstoy’s 
character and marred his family life. The rest of this 
volume is entitled “A Letter to the Women of France 
on the ‘Kreutzer Sonata;’” but as this letter shows 
no trace of the critical faculty very necessary for the re- 
view of such a book, we doubt whether the women of France 
will derive much benefit from this appreciative réswm4 of the 
original work. Here, again, however, the almost childlike 
simplicity of the sentiments and the earnestness and right- 
mindedness of the writer attract us and gain our sympathy, 
even though he solves no problems for us. We must seek 
elsewhere for the solution of the curious problem which Russia 
presents to all students of her history and her literature, her 
religious sects and her national character,—a character able to 
acquiesce in and accept glaring extremes which we of the 
West find hard to understand or to reconcile, even when we 
meet them united in such a noble personality as that of Count 
Leo Nicholaevitch Tolstoy. 

The famous author was born in 1828, on the family estate of 
Clear Streak-Yisnaya Polina, in the Government of Toula. 
The original founder of the family was a friend of Peter the 
Great, who conferred upon him the title of Count. Since that 
time the descendants have made great marriages and re- 
mained exclusively aristocratic. Tolstoy’s parents lived a 
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happy, uneventful life on their own property. They died when 
Leo was still quite young, and he with his brothers and sisters 
were brought up by his relations. His youth was not eventful, 
but he was always by nature high-minded and conscientious. 
Leo joined the Army before his University course was finished, 
and set off with his brother to the Caucasus as a non-commis- 
sioned officer. This free life in the Caucasus was a great 
turning-point in his history. The rich scenery, the exciting 
sport, the repeated skirmishes with the mountaineers, helped 
to form the writer, and there it was that he wrote his first tales. 
He expected to receive the Cross of St. George for his military 
services, but, owing to petty jealousies, it was not given to 
him, and this fact changed his ideas as to the meaning of true 
courage. We find in “ War and Peace” that it is the modest 
Captain Touschine who is given as an example of real courage. 
He next served in the Crimean campaign, declined a Staff 
appointment and continued to fight in the ranks, thus making 
the extreme fidelity of detail, in his description of soldier-life, 
possible and literally accurate. After the war, he quitted the 
Army with the rank of Lieutenant in the Artillery, and for 
some years travelled in Europe and in the steppes of Bashkir, 
even at times living the life of the noble at St. Petersburg. 
He hated this town, though everywhere he studied human 
nature, and looked deep down into the hearts of everything 
which crossed his path. In 1862, he married an ideal wife, 
thus described in these pages :— 

“ It was she who always collected and put into order the scraps 
and bits of papers on which he is wont to write his works. She 
only is able to make out with comparative ease his marvellously 
illegible handwriting, to decipher his hastily scratched scrawls 
and fantastic hieroglyphics, and to guess correctly from his un- 
completed words and phrases, which he had either not the time 
or the patience to finish, the ideas and thoughts he wished to 
express.” 


After this period, his literary work, his friendships, and the 
birth of his nine children, are the only great landmarks of his 
life. The friendship with Turgenef was for a time inter- 
rupted byan estrangement, but the two authors were afterwards 
reconciled, and corresponded to the end of the elder writer’s 
life. War and Peace appeared in 1869, and Anna Karenina in 
1877, this last novel being the best known and perhaps the 
most appreciated in Europe. But a change was coming 
over the spirit once so free and joyous, so full of life, and so 
capable of deep insight into the human mind. This is his 
brother-in-law’s description of the change:—* Although during 
these nine years he had considerably aged, and his hair had 
grown greyer, the change was by no means so marked as 
might have been expected. But at the same time, his face 
wore marks of the severe struggle he had undergone. I was 
most struck by the quiet but sad expression his features bore. 
I remembered his look of earlier years. Now his face pro- 
duced on me the same impression I experienced when I first 
read his ‘Confession.’” We can well imagine the sadness of 
countenance from the good portrait placed at the beginning 
of the Recollections. The new creed is full of melancholy, and 
is opposed to all progress; nominally founded on the gospel of 
love to our neighbour, but bringing forth strange fruits. Evil 
must not be opposed with force; we must not consume more 
than we produce, and there must be strict equality between 
man and woman from the moral point of view. 

The disciple sees the result of this creed, but cannot explain 
how it was originated, perhaps because he himself belongs to 
the same race and does not fully recognise that the cause of 
this melancholy is enveloped in many folds of Russian 
history relating to the races which have moulded her nationah 
life and enslaved her rightful freedom. Her Christianity, 
first introduced from an already troubled Byzantine source, 
was followed, after two centuries, by the Mongolian invasion. 
The Tartars became Mahommedans and remained Asiatics, 
and it was this same yoke which was only thrown off after 
long struggles and by very slow degrees, leaving deep marks 
upon the Russian character. Here is one of Tolstoy’s former 
confessions :—“ I have lived in this world fifty-five years; with 
the exception of the fourteen or fifteen years of childhood, 
I have lived thirty-five years a Nihilist in the true sense 
of the word—not a Socialist or a revolutionist according to 
the perverted sense acquired by usage, but a true Nihilist— 
that is, subject to no faith or creed whatever.’ Now the 
word “ Nihilism ” is a word invented by Burnouf as a trans- 
lation of “ Nirvana,” which Max Miiller explains to mean 
“the action of extinguishing a light by blowingit out.” It is 
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the spirit of the East which has encountered the spirit of the 
West, causing that chaos so often unexplained and so often 
misunderstood. M. de Vogiié has told us, in his able articles 
on Russian novelists, that the Crescent did not entirely dis- 
appear from the Volga till 1550, leaving traces of Oriental 
spirit for all time. 

Sooner or later, however much we may talk of the progress 
of Western civilisation, this heritage of the East reappears 
on the soil where once its spirit held sway. Peter the 
Great might take the helm and steer his big ship westward, 
but his crew still cast loving looks towards the East. The more 
a Russian identifies himself with his country, the more he 
contemplates what Tolstoy calls “ the boundless horizon which 
appeals to him so powerfully,” so much the more will the 
magnet of the old Nirvana creed attract him and urge him 
on to revolt against Western ideas, making him nurse longings 
for the impossible, expressed by a Russian poet,—“ Our earthly 
life is bathed in dreams as the earth by ocean’s waves.” Very 
seldom will the traveller who enters this fatal dreamland, re- 
turn. Turgenef, who understood it, but escaped the worst de- 
velopment of the national malady, realised the danger that was 
even then threatening to engulf the genius of Tolstoy, and 
with his dying hand he wrote: “ My friend, return to your 
literary labours. This gift has come to you from whence come 
all our gifts. Oh! bow happy I should be could I feel that you 
will grant this request.” Turgenef knew well the danger 
of Tolstoy’s resuscitated creed, which declares that whosoever 
acts creates, but also destroys; that the place you make 
for yourself must displace another human being, so that 
evil is produced as well as good; but evil has the greater 
force, and therefore, says this creed, do not act. Return 
to the simplest primitive life possible, and if you want an 
ideal, find it in the harmless idiot. 

By the time the mind has reached this line of thought, we 
know that the idealism of the East has conquered the progress 
of the West, and that the author of The Cossack, War and 
Peace,and Anna Karenina is killed by Tolstoy, the idealist and 
—must we say it ?—the fanatic. He will in the future give us 
his special elixir of life, but we must not be deceived by its 
apparent purity; probably its label will be transcribed from 
the words of the wise peasant in Anna Karenina,—* Every 
evil comes from the folly, the wickedness of reason; we have 
only to love and believe, and there is no further difficulty.” 
This Quietism will soon lose itself in Pantheism, or a barely 
Christianised Buddhism; and there will always be a hopeless 
fatalism hidden under a beautiful veil of intense pity for the 
sorrowful and the suffering. 

In spite of all this, however, what is best in Russian litera- 
ture has a grand future. Its symbolism will counteract our 
materialism, and our worn-out civilisation may be refreshed by 
a breath of its beautiful and powerful simplicity. 


SCHLEIERMACHER ON RELIGION.* 


THIs is a remarkable book because it had a remarkable in- 
fluence upon a nation which for several centuries has guided 
the religious thought of all Protestant countries. Moreover, 
it, together with another book, woke up that nation to its 
duties, at a time of its utmost calamity and depression, and to 
exert its energies so thoroughly as not only to regain its place, 
but to become the foremost nation of the world in warfare and 
in many departments of literature and practical life. The 
Reden an die Deutsche Nation of Fichte, the sermons of 
Schleiermacher, the statesmanship of Stein, and the military 
reform of her Generals were the cause of Germany’s new 
birth and of her unexampled career for the last quarter-of- 
a-century. Schleiermacher was a mystic in religion, and 
this book is scarcely known in England, and has not been 
translated until now. It is an interesting question how it will 
be received. It will certainly satisfy the anti-dogmatical 
party, and, being full of deep religious feeling, will, if studied 
with care and without prejudice, have a good influence upon 
all Englishmen. By many in Germany the author is con- 
sidered the greatest theologian since the Reformation. “He 
was a Churchman whose grand ideas of the union of the 
Protestant confessions, of a more liberal constitution of the 
Church, of the rights of science and of religious individuality, 
will force their way despite all resistance.” Neander, the 
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great historian of the Church, ascribed to this book his con. 
version from Judaism to Christianity. Its excellence ang 
defects are summed up in the opinions of others: “It gaye 
me an impulse to an eternal movement, but it furnished me 
with no bread.” “ It is a work of infinite objectivity.” 


Schleiermacher was not a profound scholar, but had a 
thoroughly cultured mind, and was therefore much more fitted 
to lecture his country on religion than a mere scholar would 
have been. No doubt he had a mind essentially mystical, but 
this tendency was much increased by his early training among 
the Moravians. His father must have been a peculiar specimen 
of a good parson, such as is only to be found in Germany, 
“ For twelve years I preached as an actual unbeliever,”—which 
is another way of stating that, at that time, he did not believe 
in dogma at all. But he afterwards returned to the orthodox 
faith, and was very uncompromising in denouncing the similar 
want of orthodoxy in his son. The Moravians seem to have 
been at that time the only people in Germany who kept up a 
distinctly religious spirit and faith. ‘The “Illuminism” had 
been working for many years, having been much aided 
by the powerful writings of Kant on the subject. The 
ideal of this movement may be thus summed up :—“ Exami- 
nation, investigation, and patient interrogation of all witnesses 
and of all parties, is the only means for attaining sufficient 
certainty, and above all for setting a fast boundary between 
that on which a man must take a side, and that which, without 
injury to bis peace and happiness, may be left undecided.” 


At Halle Schleiermacher was not much inflaenced by the pro- 
fessors, though they were remarkable men, but by the study of 
Kant’s Critique, which had a decisive effect on his life. Later 
on, he gave up the “Illuminism” and formed more definite 
views, especially on the question of the Church and State. 
the separation of which he held to be absolutely necessary 
to guarantee complete tolerance, whereas the “ Illuminati” 
looked upon the Church as an appendage of the State for 
the moral education of the people. ‘‘ His sermons are 
marked by great moral earnestness, which at times recalls 
Kant rather than Jesus Christ.” Those preached after the 
battle of Jena are remarkable in this respect. Throughout 
the four volumes of them there is hardly any reference to 
dogma, much less any discussion about it. He seems pur- 
posely to avoid it, even in those on the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. Indeed, he never freed himself entirely from the 
influence of the “Illuminism,” which Kant defines as “ man’s 
emergence from self-caused pupilage,” and he gives its watch- 
word as sapere aude,—‘ have courage to use your own under- 
standings.” It was peculiarly the movement of the eighteenth 
century. It amounted to individualism in politics, sensa- 
tionalism in philosophy, and utilitarianism in morals, though 
in Germany it took almost exclusively a theological aspect, 
and its creed consisted of a personal God full of wisdom and 
goodness, immortality, and the necessity of religious ideals 
for moral motives. The good which this, in some respects, 
noble creed might be expected to work in enlightening a 
nation which, from the Voltairianism of Frederick the Great 
and the lax morality of his successor, had greatly deteriorated 
since the times of the Reformation, was much overbalanced 
by its easy-going optimism, its shallowness, and self.satisfac- 
tion. Religion was reduced to a few commonplaces, and the 
deeper needs of man were fast becoming incomprehensible. 
Kant himself is not to be held accountable for this, as he acted 
his part well, as far as his teaching went, which in religion had 
nothing to do with doctrine. This he distinctly points out in 
his treatise on “ Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason,” 
where he states that it is the office of a learned clergy to 
study the Scriptures, and explain them to the laity, so that 
the change which comes over men’s minds with regard to 
their views of doctrine should not be allowed to run wild, but 
be fixed, for the time at least, on a firm foundation of scholar- 
ship and reverence. From the continued study of Kant, 
Schleiermacher derived much good and some harm; but the 
harm is more owing to the constitution of his own mind, which 
seems to have been essentially illogical and sentimental. 
He studied Plato with much advantage to himself and 
to all, inasmuch as his translation of that great writer 
is one of the best in any language. He became a member 
of the Wednesday Club, where he met men of all schools, 
the two Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis, to whom the Wilhelm 
Meister of Goethe was an ideal. His experience in this 
club influenced the book On Religion, which was written 
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at Schlegel’s instigation. His literary companions in the 
club were the “cultured despisers” of religion, to whom 
the book is addressed. Their artistic sense most nearly re- 
sembled his religious sense. Their historical research gave 
him warrant for claiming a high value for positive religions. 
Their exaltation of feeling, joined to Moravianism, led to his 
view of religion. The style of the book, a “literary chiar- 
oscuro,” was formed from them. Schelling said, on reading it : 
“ Bither he must have made the profoundest philosophical 
studies, or he must have written it under blind divine inspira- 
tion.” Berkeley was much read at this time in Germany, and 
it would seem from the resemblances to him in the book that 
the author had been influenced also by his philosophy. The 
discourses worked wonders in their effect, especially on those 
of the Romantic school. Novalis wrote several poems under its 
influence ; but whether Schlegel was helped by it on his course 
towards Rome is not very clear, for at this time the artistic 
admiration for Catholicism, and the revival of the study of the 
Middle Ages, helped many of the Romantic school to become 
members of the Roman Church. 

The translator, in his introduction, has given an excellent 
account of the inner life of the author and of the contents of 
the book ; and upon this we have naturally preferred to base 
our own observations, which we conclude with an extract from 
Neander :— 

“This book was the occasion of a great revolution and mighty 
stirring of spirits. Men of the elder generation rejected the 
pantheistic elements in the book with anger and detestation. But 
those who were then of the rising generation know with what 
might this book, that testified of the neglected elements in human 
nature, wrought upon the heart. In opposition to a one-sided 
intellectualism, it was of the greatest importance that the might 
of religious feeling, the seat of religion in the heart, should be 
pointed out. It was a weighty impulse to science that men were 
diverted from the arbitrary abstract aggregate called the religion 
of reason to the historical significance, in the flesh and blood of 
jife, of religion, and of Christianity as part of religion. This 
accorded with the newly awakened interest and sense for his- 
torical research.” 

On Religion resembles Butler’s Analogy in one thing, that 
it was addressed to those who despised Christianity; but in 
all other respects the two books entirely differ, especially in 
style, which in Butler is impressive but cumbersome, but in 
Schleiermacher as clear as crystal, almost as clear as that of 
Berkeley. And yet it cannot have been an easy book to 
translate. The writer of this article, reading it many years 
ago, found numerous passages very difficult to understand. 
Five years afterwards, on reading it again, all had become 
clear. In the interval, he had gone through a long and 
thorough course of metaphysical study and of the reading of 
German theology. This proves that the translator bas done 
the same, and has thus been able to make so clear to English 
readers, of which we hope there will be many, a book which 
otherwise might have been very obscure in various parts. 

The explanations by Schleiermacher at the end of each of 
the five lectures—not “speeches”—are interesting, and serve 
to explain some of their contents. The following opinion of 
the author about ourselves and our power of understanding 
him is curious, and perhaps in some measure true :— 

“Those proud Islanders whom many unduly honour, know no 
watchword but gain and enjoyment. Their zeal for knowledge is 
only a sham-fight, and their sacred freedom itself too often and 
too easily serves self-interest. They are never in earnest with 
anything which goes beyond palpable utility. They know nothing 
of religion, save that all preach devotion to ancient usages,” &c. 
We give one extract to show the style of the author and the 
perfect rendering of the translator :— 

“It may be an unexpected and even a marvellous undertaking, 
that any one should venture to demand from the very class that 
have raised themselves above the vulgar, and are saturated with 
the wisdom of the centuries, attention for a subject neglected by 
them. Just as little, I know, do you worship the Deity in sacred 
retirement, as you visit the forsaken temples. Suavity and 
sociability, art and science, have so fully taken possession of your 
minds, that no room remains for the eternal and holy Being that 
lies beyond the world. I know how well you have succeeded in 
making your earthly life so rich and varied, that you no longer 
stand in need of an eternity. Having made a Universe for 
yourselves, you are above the need of thinking of the Universe 
that made you. To priests, least of all, are you inclined to listen. 
They have long been outcasts for you, and are declared unworthy of 
your trust, because they like best to lodge in the battered ruins 


of their sanctuary, and cannot, even there, live without disfiguring | 


and destroying it still more. All this I know, and yet, divinely 
swayed by an irresistible necessity within me, I feel myself com- 
pelled to speak, and cannot take back my invitation that you, and 
none else, should listen to me.” 











This is a serious accusation for his readers, and a grand 
beginning of his lecture. 

Schleiermacher’s Life was translated some years ago into 
English, but was not much read. We remember one charac- 
teristic of the man. A friend found fault with his pronuncia- 
tion of the “ st,” pointing out that it ought to be pronounced 
“sht,” as on the stage. He was convinced, and the next time 
he preached he adopted the “ sht,” and never once during the 
rest of his life made a mistake. 





JEREMY TAYLOR’S GOLDEN SAYINGS.* 


“A SINGLE selection from Jeremy Taylor is fine; but it 
requires a skilful hand to put many detached bits of him 
together ;” so wrote Fitzgerald to his friend John Allen. 
That any author must suffer from the hand of a selector, 
however skilful he may be, is inevitable, and this arises from 
three causes. Firstly, that passages torn from their context 
have a cold, uprooted, unfinished look, as if missing the warmth 
of accustomed contact; secondly, that in breaking off frag- 
ments of an author’s work, as of a sculptor’s, we are “unable 
to judge of the just proportions of the whole; and thirdly, 
that everything depends on the taste of the selector, and what 
commends itself to one man does not necessarily commend 
itself to another. In the present instance, Mr. Dennis has 
done his work with judgment, and possibly a writer of 
pithy sayings and quaint illustrations like Jeremy Taylor 
suffers less than many others might by the process of selec- 
tion. In these days of high pressure and condensed hurry, 
there are few who have the leisure or the inclination to 
drink from the fountains which supplied many thirsty souls 
in bygone times; there are still spiritual natures who find 
consolation in the “Holy Living and Holy Dying,” a 
“divine Pastoral,” as Hazlitt called it, which influenced John 
Wesley’s whole life and soothed Keats in his dying hours, but 
there are many more to whom the “ most Shakespearian of our 
great divines” is only a name, and to whom the most sublime 
and poetical of prose-writers appeals in vain. To this de- 
generate age the large and yearly increasing number of 
selections, abridgments, and compilations, to be found in 
every bookseller’s catalogue, owe their ephemeral existence, 
and by such means doubtless many readers attain to their sole 
knowledge of the greater English classics. 


Jeremy Taylor’s lot was cast in eventful days. His 
biographers have scanty materials from which to gather the 
history of his life, but it is known that he was the son of a 
barber, born at Cambridge in 1613; that he was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, and afterwards became a fellow of 
All Soul’s, Oxford; that he was presented to the living of 
Uppingham, and much esteemed by Laud, who appointed him 
chaplain to Charles I. In those early days at Cambridge he 
was the contemporary of Milton, and, as Mr. Dennis observes 
in his introduction,—‘‘ The greatest poet and the most eloquent 
divine of that age might therefore have been friends in youth; 
but neither at that early period, nor in later days, do these 
two illustrious men appear to have met, and there is not even 
an allusion in the works of one to the writings of the other. 
Their opinions were, it has been justly said, in direct 
opposition, and yet in many respects the iconoclast and the 
Laudian divine were kindred spirits, loving what is beautiful, 
aiming at what is pure and lofty, ardent upholders of what 
they deemed the right, and eager in the pursuit of knowledge.” 
Later on, Taylor followed the fortunes of his King, and 
thrice suffered imprisonment for his convictions. After being 
deprived of his living by the committee appointed in 1640 for 
ejecting “scandalous ministers,” he found a quiet haven in 
South Wales, where, like Milton, he supported himself and 
his family by keeping a school, his other means of subsistence 
being a small pension given to him by his generous friend 
John Evelyn. Here he wrote most of his great works, “The 
Liberty of Prophesying,” which Hallam calls “the first famous 
plea in this country for tolerance in religion,” “The Great 
Exemplar,” “ The Rules of Holy Living and of Holy Dying,” 
and other devotional and controversial works. In 1658, Taylor 
accepted, after much hesitation, Lord Conway’s offer of a 
lectureship at Lisburn, and moved to Ireland; and two years 
later, at the Restoration, he was appointed to the Bishopric 
of Down and Connor, and elected Vice-Chancellor of Dublin 


* Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Sayings, Edited, with an Introduction, by John 
Dennis. London: A. D. Innes and Co. 
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University. “Honours and preferment,” writes Heber, “ were 
now flowing fast upon him. In February, 1661, he was made 
a member of the Irish Privy Council, and on April 30th, in 
addition to his former diocese, he was entrusted with the 
administration of the small adjacent one of Dromore on 
account, in the words of the writ under the privy-seal, ‘ of his 
virtue, wisdom, and industry.’” -His literary work suffered 
in consequence of his increased duties, and so did his health ; 
and in the fifty-fifth year of his age he died from a fever at 
Lisburn, leaving a wife and three daughters; his sons had all 
died before him. 

From the voluminous writings of this great man, Mr. John 
Dennis has extracted a modest book of “ golden sayings,” 
threaded together on an alphabetical string. Thus, under 
various headings such as “ Prayer,” “ Friendship,” “ Recrea- 
tion,” or “Religion,” we find passages from “The Worthy 
Communicant,” “ Holy Living and Dying,” “ Christian Con- 
solations” (a rare work of which there was only one copy 
extant in 1822), “The Great Exemplar,” “Ductor Dubitan- 
tium,” and several other sermons and treatises. The editor 
has tried to give various examples of Taylor’s style. Nothing 
could be more simple than this exhortation: “ Desire what 
you pray for; for certain it is you will pray passionately 
if you desire fervently.” The quaint illustration that follows: 
“ Prayers are but the body of the bird; desires are its angels’ 
wings,” occurs also in the “Holy Living,” in reference to 
hope. “Hope and fasting are said to be the two wings of 
prayer. Fasting is but as the wing of a bird; but hope is 
like the wing of an angel soaring up to heaven, and bears our 
prayers to the throne of grace.” Nothing could be more 
crowded with flowery and rhetorical images, figurative orna- 
ments heaped together in an over-lavish manner than the 
following :— 

“T have often seen young and unskilful persons sitting in a 
little boat, when every little wave sporting about the sides of the 
vessel, and every motion and dancing of the barge seemed a 
danger; and yet all the while they were as safe as if they sat 
under a tree, while a gentle wind shook the leaves into a refresh- 
ment and cooling shade; and the unskilful, inexperienced Christian 
shrieks out whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it always a 
danger that the watery pavement is not stable and resident like 
a rock, and yet all his danger is in himself, none at all from with- 
out, for he is indeed moving upon the waters, but fastened to a 
rock ; faith is his foundation, and hope is his anchor, and death is 
his harbour, and Christ is his pilot, and heaven is his country, 
and all the evils of poverty or affronts of tribunals and evil 
judges, of fears and sadder apprehensions, are but like a loud wind 
blowing from the right point, they make a noise and drive faster 
to the harbour; and if we do not leave the ship and leap into the 
sea, quit the interests of religion and run to the securities of the 
world, cut our cables and dissolve our hopes, grow impatient and 
hug a wave and die in its embraces, we are as safe at sea, safer in 
the storm which God sends us, than in a calm when we are be- 
friended with the world.” 

Heber speaks of Taylor’s “grave trifling,” and there are 
some quaintly humorous passages among these extracts, such 
as,“ He that threw a stone at a dog and hit his cruel step-mother, 
said that although he intended it otherwise, yet the stone was 
not quite lost ;” or, again, the story of Leporina and the poisoned 
goblet, under the heading “ Hypocrisy.” Taylor was the friend 
of two successive Countesses of Carbery, to whom he skilfully 
dedicated various parts of his “Great Exemplar.” One of 
these ladies was Alice, daughter of the Earl of Bridgwater, 
the “Lady” of Milton’s beautiful masque of ‘“Comus.” 
Another friend was Mrs. Katherine Phillips, known as “the 
matchless Orinda,” of whose poems Cowley wrote :— 

“Thou dost my Wonder, would’st my Envy raise, 

If to be prais’d I lov’d more than to praise. 

Whene’er I see an Excellence, 

I most admire to see thy well-knit Sense, 

Thy numbers gentle, and thy Fancies high, 

Those as thy Forehead smooth, these sparkling as thine Eye. 

*Tis solid, and ’tis manly all, 
Or rather ’tis Angelical, 
For as in Angels, we 
Do in thy Verses see 
Both improv’d Sexes eminently meet, 

They are than Man more strong, and more than Woman sweet.” 
Besides these friends, Taylor was twice married, and may 
therefore be justly allowed to have had some experience of 
the other sex. We are therefore surprised to read the fol- 
lowing somewhat unflattering remarks under the heading 
“ Friendship ” :— 

“A man is the best friend in trouble, but a woman may be 
equal to him in the days of joy; a woman can as well increase 
our comforts, but cannot so well lessen our sorrows, and therefore 





we do not carry women with us when we go to fight; but in 
peaceful cities and times, virtuous women are the beauties of 
society, and the prettinesses of friendship.” 

Jeremy Taylor was justly renowned for his great piety and 
immense store of learning; he was also imbued with the spirit 
of charity. It was his humility and the divine love he go 
earnestly taught that attracted all who knew him, and that 
still forms the principal attraction of his writings, of which 
the controversial parts have been forgotten. In his funeral} 
sermon, preached according to the fashion of the time by Dr. 
Rust, his successor at Dromore, among much that seems to us 
fulsome and overstrained, we find the following simple testi. 
mony: “His humility was coupled with an extraordinary 
piety; and I believe he spent the greatest part of his time in 
heaven ;” and, again, “ His soul was made up of harmony, he 
never spake, but he charmed his hearer, not only with the 
clearness of his reason, but all his words, and his very tone 
and cadences, were strangely musical.” He has been accused 
of a secret leaning to the Roman Catholic Communion, also 
of a leaning to the doctrines of the ultra-Calvinists. The 
first accusation probably arose from his well-known friendship 
with Archbishop Laud, the second rests, according to Heber, 
on his exposition of the doctrine of original sin; but, in 
Taylor’s own words, “ The way to judge of religion is by doing 
of our duty; and theology is rather a divine life than a divine 
knowledge. In heaven, indeed, we must first see, and then 
love; but here, on earth, we must first love, and love will open 
our eyes as well as our hearts; and we shall then see, and 
perceive, and understand.” 





PRISONERS AND PAUPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 
In this work Mr. Boies will at least succeed in startling his 
readers, both by his facts, in many respects very dismal, and 
by his “remedies,” in more than one particular savouring 
rather of the times and tendencies of the Pharaohs or 
Nebuchadnezzar than of the present time and the United 
States of America. We see, in the facts adduced, the 
Christianity, philanthropy, and patriotism of America con- 
fronted by problems as dark, perhaps, as ever were presented 
to any people, while the remedies suggested are of doubt- 
ful value. We see the criminals and paupers increasing 
at race-horse speed, outstripping, in some cases, the growth 
of the population, and to all appearance, setting at naught 
even the ardent and splendid efforts which are being 
made, on every hand, to grapple with the ever-increasing 
danger. That those efforts are indeed gigantic, is written 
on every page of this book. The money spent on reforma- 
tories, penitentiaries, jails, and similar institutions, not 
to speak of schools and religious influences, is enormous. 
Yet still there is a cry as though all the efforts were in vain. 
The jails are described in terms which might apply to England 
in the time of John Howard, rather than to the present time 
and to the land pre-eminently of churches and chapels. The 
“ Justices’ justice,” of which so much complaint is made in 
monarchical England, we see to be even more defective in the 
great Republic which claims to be England’s best and 
strongest offspring, and the heir of her loftiest traditions. The 
crowding of masses of the population in the blocks and 
squares of the great cities of America, at least equals in un- 
wholesomeness, anything known in the obscure lanes and 
alleys of the cities of England or the uninviting wynds of 
Scotland; and America has the further drawback that its vast, 
dense crowds speak in almost every known language, and 
represent, perhaps, every faith and no-faith known to 
men. It must not be supposed that these facts, faith- 
fully stated and perhaps unwittingly exaggerated by 
Mr. Boies, cause him to despair of the future of his 
country. Not at all. He believes the United States to be 
rich beyond all comparison in great ideas and influences, and 
in the power to give them effect. He has no doubt whatever 
that America is pre-eminent among the nations of the earth, 
and will, year by year and decade by decade, show an increase 
and a consolidation of that pre-eminence. He allows little, if 
anything, for certain retarding forces,—for ambition, for in- 
stance, like that of Jefferson Davis, or ignoble greed, like that 
of the traitor Arnold. He is not disturbed by fear of another 








* Prisoners and Paupers: a Study of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals, 
and the Public Burden of Pauperism in the United States; the Causes and 
Remedies. By Henry M. Boies, M.A. London and New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 1893. 
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fanaticism, impelled by a springtide of licentiousness, as in 
the case of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. America, he 
grants, will no doubt have difficulties both from within and 
without, but she has, he maintains, strength and vitality ade- 
quate to any need, if only she will act wisely and vigorously 
with the means at her disposal. 

She has a Negro difficulty, stupendous in its magnitude. 
The Negroes are set down, according to the latest returns 
(1880), as numbering 7,470,040,—about one-eighth, or 13°5 per 
cent., of the entire population. They produce one-third of 
the crime, but only 88 per cent. of the pauperism of the 
country,—two curious facts, when taken in relation to each 
other. In 1880, it was found that 70 per cent. of the Negroes, 
of ten years of age and upward, were unable to write, while 
among the native White people, especially in the Northern 
States, an inability to write was a thing scarcely known. 
This is the dark side of the Negro problem. Then there 
is the bright side. The Negroes, as a whole, may be said to 
understand and speak English, and they represent elements 
of labour which the country could ill afford to lose. In this 
they differ from the immigrants from Europe and elsewhere, 
who, during the last decade, passed through the American 
ports of entry to the extent of 5,246,613,—equal toa yearly 
average of 524,661 persons, exclusive of those who passed 
over the frontier from Canada. In these immigrants, 
speaking all the languages, and representing nearly all 
the races of mankind, yet in a sense helpless from their 
inability to speak the English language, and hence a prey 
to all manner of designing persons, Mr. Boies finds the 
key to the pauperism, and to much of the criminality, at 
which he stands appalled. Paupers and criminals are to 
him an abnormal production, which ought to be dealt with on 
abnormal principles. He sees that in ten years the popula- 
tions of twenty-eight cities have increased 4480 per cent. ; 
that the new-comers gravitate to the cities, and to special 
localities in which their own languages are spoken, and where 
filth and immorality prevail almost unrestrained. On all 
these subjects Mr. Boies reasons on high grounds. He would 
add to the number of churches and schools, educate the 
children on Christian, but not sectarian, principles, and would 
do his utmost to cut up intemperance by the roots. 

Then comes the grand secret of the book,—the author’s 
plan, as a merciful man and a devout Christian, to extirpate, 
as by a stroke of his Cromwellian pen, the paupers and 
criminals of his country. He would impose stern restric- 
tions on foreign immigration, and also on marriage, in the 
case of the normal man; while for the abnormal man (the 
term is Mr. Boies’ own, and often repeated) he would have 
the sharp measure which he believes would be a cure for all 
social woes. We cut off the leper, he says; why not also the 
criminal and the pauper? Nature, left to herself, would deal 
with both on her plans for the survival of the fittest, but we 
prevent her wholesome action, and hence are bound to find a 
substitute for that action. “From criminals and paupers 
can only come criminals and paupers.” (p. 268.) ‘In terror 
our advancing civilisation begins to inquire if there be no 
way of counteraction consistent with its highest benevolence, 
by which this abnormality of abnormalism may be avoided,” 
&e. (p. 270.) Then follows this passage :— 

“We believe that the progress of medical and surgical science 
has opened up such a way entirely practicable, humanitarian in 
the highest sense, unobjectionable except upon grounds of an 
absurd and irrational sentiment. The discoveries in the use of 
anesthetics and antiseptics have rendered it possible to remove 
or sterilise the organs of reproduction of both sexes without pain 
or danger. This is the simplest, easiest, and most effectual solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. It promptly and completely stops 
the horrid breed where it begins, and obviates the necessity of 
permanent seclusion, otherwise imperative...... The senti- 
mental objections to this remedy, when examined in the calm 
judgment of reason, appear to have no sound foundation. These 
organs have no function in the human organism except the crea- 
tion and gratification of desire and the reproduction of the species. 
Their loss has no effect upon the health, longevity, or abilities of 
the individual of adult years. The removal of them, therefore, 
by destroying desire, would actually diminish the wants of nature 
and increase the enjoyments of life for paupers. A want removed 
is equivalent to a want supplied.” 

These ideas are amplified at some length, but the key to 
them is here in its bare, bald reality. Kindred proposals have 
been made before, but never, as far as we know, on Christian 
and philanthropic grounds. Make Mr. Boies director-general 
of criminals and lunatics, and a new order of life would 

ensue. <A system more horrible than that for which Jeffer- 


son Davis fought, would be established; and probably, like 
it, would have to be washed away in a sea of blood. It is 
generally easier to cut than to untie a hard knot; but the 
knotsare given to us to untie, and the labour of untying them 
is in itself a mark and sign of health in the social system. 
Mr. Boies wishes to do something on a grand scale. The 
good Pastor Oberlin (a social reformer second to none 
the world ever knew) was content to work on a small 
scale, and the world knows that the small sapling be- 
came a great tree, with life in every branch and bud. A 
tendency to crime or pauperism is not always inherited. 
The children of criminals have, at times, become patriots of 
a high order, while the children of good parents have become 
anything but good. We need not go beyond some notable 
criminals, whose names have been before the civilised world 
during the last few months, to see the kind of criminals whom 
the infallible cure indicated in this work never would reach at 
all. Mr. Boies has evidently brooded over the misery and 
crime, the idleness and intemperance, which are, in many 
cases, carried to his country from other lands, and at last has 
come to the conclusion that something or somebody must 
be demolished. Well, let him begin with some burning 
and shining lights of the Tammany Ring, and when he has 
settled with the rich criminals, he will have excellent ground 
on which to claim the right to deal with their feebler copyists 
and disciples. His facts are admirably stated; but his car- 
dinal deduction from those facts will find no favour in either 
England or America. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

Perhaps the most generally interesting and popular paper in 
the new number of the Economic Review at the present time 
is Mr. Joseph King’s, on “The Alcohol Monopoly in Switzer- 
land.” Mr. King, while he allows that the drink problem in 
Switzerland has not yet been solved, claims to have proved—and 
certainly he makes a very deft use of statistics—that the con- 
sumption of spirituous drinks in Switzerland has been reduced 20 
or 25 per cent. by the introduction of the monopoly, and that the 
quality of the spirits now sold is much better than it was before 
that introduction. The special tone of this Review, which is the 
organ of the Oxford University branch of the Christian Social 
Union, is well—if a trifle also sentimentally—indicated by three 
papers,—“ The Ethics of Wills,” by Dr. T. C. Fry ; “ Edward Van- 
sittart Neale as Christian Socialist,’ by Judge Hughes; and 
“The Special Importance of the Study of Christian Ethics 
for the Church in the Present Day,” by the Rev. Mr. R. L. 
Ottley. They are all right in drift, but the last, especially 
where it deals with the “moralisation” of amusements, is a 
trifle vague. The book-notices in the Economic Review are of 
considerable importance, and are generally readable. One of the 
most interesting deals with the Duke of Argyll’s latest contribu- 
tion to the literature of political economy. The notice is rather a 
curious one, but the general conclusion arrived at is that ‘the 
book is about as unequal as a book can be; but it is always sug- 
gestive, often instructive, and, for all its iteration and diffuseness, 
never dull.” 

The ordinary layman, looking to the contents of the new num- 
ber of the Church Quarterly Review, will probably turn in the first 
instance to “The Journalist in Fiction.” He will find it to bea 
very careful and complimentary notice—complimentary at the 
expense of Mr. Kipling—of the works of Mr. J. M. Barrie. The 
writer, most of whose judgments will meet with general approval, 
seems to think that “the method of the best journalism ”—i.e., 
“trying to reproduce, with the crispest and most vivid touch, 
exactly what happens in the daylight of the world ”—has helped 
Mr. Barrie in his art, and given it what is styled its “ uncompro- 
mising realism.” But is there no idealism—the idealism of the 
man who is a novelist by birth, and a journalist only by circum- 
stance—in both the humour and the pathos of Thrums ? 
“** Pessimism,” ‘The Verney Papers,” and “ Oxford and Oxford 
Life ” are also readable papers. The author of a vigorous—perhaps 
one should, in the slang of the day, say “actual”—article on 
“Prospects of the Irish Church under Home-rule,” comes to 
the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Irish Second 
Chamber will go down before his First, like the walls of Jericho 
before the trumpets. 

The new number of the English Historical Review is an excep- 
tionally interesting one. A passage of Byzantine history which 
even in the pages of Gibbon is dark and doubtful, is to some 








extent lighted up by Mr. E. W. Brooks, in an article entitled “ The 
Emperor Zenon and the Isaurians.” Mr. Brooks certainly indicates, 
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in a very effective manner, how the Isaurians, who originally 
gave much trouble to the Byzantine Emperors, were in the long- 
run made their useful servants, in accordance with a scheme the 
authorship of which is traced to the Emperor Leo. This paper is fol- 
lowed by one on Anglo-Saxon law, in which is displayed the almost 
appalling learning of Sir Frederick Pollock; and another on “ Naval 
Preparations of James II. in 1688,” based on the “ Admiralty 
Letters” in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Finally, we have a short but conclusive “ note” by Mr. 
Frederic Dixon on the celebrated and unfortunate Lally’s visit to 
Great Britain in 1745. Mr. Dixon makes it tolerably evident 
that at the time Lally was supposed to be in Scotland aiding the 
Pretender, he was really in Sussex or Kent, trying to organise a 
rising with the help of the smugglers, who were Jacobites to a 
man. The “Notes and Documents” in this number of the 
English Historical Review, including Hyde’s draft of a Declara- 
tion to be issued by Charles II. in 1649, are more than ordinarily 
fresh, and the reviews of books are marked by care and variety. 


The Juridical Review, which is published by Messrs. William 
Green and Sons, Edinburgh, has now taken a high place among 
the periodicals that are devoted to legal subjects. There is, 
perhaps, rather too much of the air of the New Journalism about 
such a title to a paper—which paper, by-the-way, is itself lucid 
enough—as “ Electricity as a Nuisance.” There is plenty 
of variety in the Juridical Review. Thus, in the present number, 
Professor Nys, of Brussels, gives a very readable paper based on 
M. de Maulde-la-Claviére’s recent interesting monograph on 
* Diplomacy in the Time of Machiavelli.” Mr. Farrelly discourses 
on “The New Italian School of Private International Law,” and 
Mr. R. W. Renton takes up an old Scotch legal grievance in “ The 
Investigation of Cases of Sudden Death in Scotland.” The last 
is of special interest in Scotland, in view of the agitation for the 
introduction into that country of something like the coroners’ 
inquests of England. 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, 
which is edited by Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen, has now 
entered on its third volume, and—to use a popular phrase which is 
being rapidly classicised —“ it looks as if it had come to stay.” 
The bulk of the contributors to its columns are Scotch thinkers 
and professors, but the books and authors ¢riticised belong to all 
nationalities. Thus, in the present number, such widely differing 
books as “ Kirkpatrick’s Doctrine of the Prophets,’ Steven’s 
“Pauline Theology,” Schaff’s “Swiss Reformation,” Professor 
Walker's “ Three Centuries of Scottish Literature,” and Professor 
Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion,” are subjected to very competent 
criticism. Principal Fairbairn notices the last work very fully 
and also very pointedly. He indicates what he considers one of 
its main defects,—“ A law of mind or logic is made to govern 
the development of religion and the course of its history, with 
the result that we have an inner and dialectical process made 
the formula or framework for an outer and actual. The theory 
controls the history ; the history does not suggest and verify the 
theory. Thus, particular instances which happen to illustrate 
the philosophical principle, are raised to the dignity of universal 
laws.” 

The new number of that valuable but too little known quarterly, 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, contains, among other 
papers, a most valuable, well-written, and well-arranged paper on 
“ The Distribution and Movement of the Population of India,” by 
Mr. J. A. Baines, Census Commissioner for that country. Mr. 
Baines, whose article, by-the-way, is illustrated and supplemented 
by carefully prepared tables, comes to the rather comforting con- 
clusions that, relatively to its means of subsistence, India is not 
over-peopled ; that, even in the favourable circumstances of the 
last ten years, the population has not increased in an undue pro- 
portion to these means, whilst the rates of its increase in its 
powers of production and purchase indicate a general rise in the 
well-being of the community at large. Among the other contents 
of this number of the Journal are an elaborate scheme for the 
reorganisation of our Labour Department by Mr. David F. 
Schloss, and the results of an inquiry made by Dr. Francis 
Warner into the physical and mental condition of fifty thousand 
children seen in one hundred and six schools. 


It would be impossible to criticise justly a magazine of such a 
special character as Natural Science without noticing it at consider- 
able, and here impossible, length. It must suffice, therefore, to 
say that this magazine, which has now entered on its second 
volume, has already taken a first place in the class of periodicals 
to which it belongs, and that the new number is distinguished 
by the variety of its contents. Thus, among the subjects 
treated of are:—‘‘ The Succession of Teeth in Mammals,” 
“ Climate and Floral Regions in Africa,” and “The Moas of New 
Zealand.” Among the more general papers, “ Natural Selection 
and Lamarckism,” by Mr. William Platt Ball, may be selected as 








a piece of able and thoughtful polemic directed 


against Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. ; 


Farm-Produce Realisation. By D. Tallerman. (Simpkin Mar- 
shall and Co.)—This is a reprint of a work published four years 
ago, with an appendix bringing it up to the present day. Mr, 
Tallerman urges that the salvation of the British farmer would 
be found in a complete change in the method of bringing his 
goods into the market. He points out with great force, and brings 
forward convincing evidence to support his statements, that the 
present methods of moving live-stock to markets, of selling them 
through salesmen, and of slaughtering them by individual pur- 
chasers, is most pernicious and wasteful. He insists that Great 
Britain and Ireland are quite capable of producing all the meat 
we require, showing that Ireland alone already supplies us with 
an amount about equal to the total foreign supply, and could 
easily double it. From the moment a carefully cherished bullock 
leaves his farm, the process of waste and deterioration begins, 
and during a long railway journey and exposure in market, 
amounts often to 5 per cent. at least. This might be almost 
entirely avoided by the adoption of local centres for combined 
slaughtering, where cattle might be sent from surrounding 
districts, and where the carcasses would be graded, and kept in 
refrigerators for use as required,—by, in short, turning the live- 
meat trade into a dead-meat trade. At such establishments, the 
inferior parts and the edible offal, a great portion of which is now 
wasted, could be properly prepared for food. This is already 
done in America with great success; indeed, Mr. Tallerman does. 
not suggest that anything should be done that has not already 
proved successful and advantageous elsewhere. The system now 
in vogue entails enormous waste, amounting to many millions of 
pounds in the year. Whilst agreeing with what he says, toa 
very large extent, on the subject of meat-supply, we find it less 
easy to do so with regard to wheat, which is not a perishable 
article like meat. Mr. Tallerman shows that by retailing flour in 
small bags, nicely put-up for sale, an improved price to the extent of 
from 15s. to 20s. a quarter is obtained, and he thinks that if this 
were done with English wheat, as it is undoubtedly with American, 
the extra profit would go into the pocket of the farmer. But here, 
surely, is a confusion of ideas as to the conditions under which 
the wholesale and retail trades are carried on. We are told that 
owing to the preference by bakers for hard, water-drinking wheats, 
the starchy English wheats are driven out of the market, and 
the public shamefully robbed by the larger amount of water 
contained in bread made from such flour. That there is much 
truth in this view we admit; but if the demand increased for 
more starchy and less glutinous wheats, the superb mellow wheats 
of California and Oregon would be further drawn upon, and the 
price at which these could be supplied, and not retail prices, 
would still regulate the market. The melancholy truth is, that 
England, as a wheat-growing country, is a most uncertain factor, 
both as to quantity and quality, and this owing to her variable 
climate. The book contains a great deal of valuable information 
on the anomalies connected with our present system of food 
distribution, together with not a little practical suggestion, and 
is well worth perusal by all who take an interest in the question,— 
and who does not? Weareall producers or consumers. Some of the 
sentences in these pages reach a length which is extraordinary 
and appalling, but with that exception the work is readable; 
the author is very much in earnest, and writes with great vigour. 
It is much to be regretted that the advertisements have overflowed 
upon, and disfigured, the cover of the book. 


Babette Vivian. By “Christel.” (Digby, Long,and Co,) Exag- 
geration and romance are the too evident faults of Babette Vivian ; 
the absence of all semblance to life is too obvious. The young 
nobleman who fancies he has angina pectoris because he is dis- 
appointed in love, would not be tolerated even by the young 
ladies who understand no other fiction but that of the Babette 
Vivian type. There is, it is true, something humorous in the 
idea, but then we must remember it is quite unconscious. No, 
noblemen of this type cannot be endured, even in fiction, and 
“ Christel” had better take a note of this. 


MaGazinEs AND SERIAL PusLicatTions.—We have received the 
following for May :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, Part 20 
of a Short History of the English People, Part 26 of the Universal 
Atlas, the Portfolio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Journal 
of Education, the School Review, the Educational Review, the Gec- 
graphical Journal, the Asclepiad, the Engineering Magazine, Temple 
Bar, Belgravia, the Argosy, the Idler, Strand Magazine, London 
Society, Chambers’s Journal, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Pall 
Mall Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Thinker, the Expositor, the Expository Times, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Century, the United Service Magazine, Paris 
Fashions, Fashions of To-day, American Journal of Photography, the 
Library Review, the Medical Magazine, the Bookman, the Author, 
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the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Picture Magazine, 
the Young Gentlewoman, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday 
Magazine, Good Words, the Sunday at Home, St. Nicholas, the 
Monthly Packet, Cassell’s Magazine, the Eastern and Western Review 
the Newbery House Magazine, the Jewish Quarterly Review, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Westminster Review, the Month, Review of Reviews, 
the Essex Review, the Manchester Quarterly, Northamptonshire Notes 


and Queries, Wiltshire Notes and Queries, and the Indian Magazine 


and Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—<———— 


r’s United States Guide, 12mo ......... 
arene (R.), The New Reformation, cr 8vo 
Barr (W. M.), Pumping- Machinery, 8vo....... 
Bingley (R. M.), Border Land, 12m0............000 
Black (J.), Experiments upon Magnesia, cr 8vo.. 
Blue-Book of Amateur Photographers, 12mo 
Bramston (M.), Wild Lass of Estmere, cr 8vo 
Bridges (J. A.), Poets All, CF SVO ....00..0.eeccereeses weeee(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Cannan (E.), History of the Theories of Produ . 8vo. ..(Percival) 16/0 
Cook (Captain), Journal during his First Voyage, roy os ..(E. Stock) = 











caneauees (Dulan) 12.0 
jonnenschein) 2/6 
ee 25/0 
....(Frowde) 2/ 
«(Clay) 1/6 
...(%prange) 5/0 
(Seeley) 36 





_ 












































Copner (J.), Memoranda Mnemonica, cr 8vo0 ..............(Wi s & Norgate) 3/6 
Corbett (F. St. J.), Life from a Parson’s Point of View, cr 8vo (Remington) 2/6 
Dadson (A. J.), Evolution and Religion, 80 ...... ......seeeeees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Davis (J.), The Gates of Heaven opened by the Son of God, cr 8vo (Houlston) 3/6 
Rpileptic and Crippled Child and Adult, cr 8vo ..... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Fletcher (W. J.), Index to General Literature, roy 8 25/0 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated, 2 vols. ......... 120 
Greswell (W. P.), Outlines of British Colonisation, cr 8vo 6/0 
Hammond (J.), First Book of Kings, 8vo .... we 2/6 
Jacobs (J.), The Jews of Angevin, &c., 12mo . 4/0 
Kenworthy (J. 0.), Amgiad and the Fair Lady, 26 
Kirton (J. W.), by the Rev J. Ell‘s, cr 8vo ........... 26 
McKendrick (J. G.), Physiology of the Senses, er 8vo 4/6 
Meredith (A.), A Clerical Courtship, cr 8V0 .............s1:seceese0e 36 
Milton’s Prosody: an Examination, &c., by R. Bridge 8/6 
Minto (W.), Logic, cr 8vo . 4/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Studies and Stories 3/6 
Moore (G.), Modern Painting, cr 8vo ......... 6/0 
Myers (F. W. H.), Science and a Fature Life, 50 
Nee‘ell (J. H.), Noel Chetwynd’s Fall, cr 8vo 2/0 
Neil (C.), Book of Genesis, 8vo 2/0 
Nisbet (H.), The Matador, and other Recita‘ 5/0 
Norris (J. P.), Key to Epistles of St. Paul, 12mo . e.-(S.P.0.K.) 2/0 
North (M.), Some Further Recollections, 8V0 ...........0..csseceeeeee ee (Macmillan) 8/6 
Northey (E. A.), Telegraph Wires and Various Messages, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 2/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, &c., cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 50 
‘One Hundred Desserts, cr 8vo Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Parker (G.), and others, Tavistock Tales, cr 8vo ..... ....(Isbister) 2/6 
Paul and Virginia, illustrated by Laguillermie, 12mo Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Pearce (J. H.), Jaco Treloar, 2 vols. cr Svo .......... (Methuen) 21/0 
Pindar’s Olympian Odes, edited by F. D. Morice, cr 8vo (Percival) 5/0 
Reminiscences of Australian Early Life, cr 8vo ... Marsden) 5/0 
Rushforth (J. M), Latin Historical Inscriptions, 8 (Frowde) 10/0 
Spiers (V.), Rapid Exercises on French Grammar, cr 8vo (Percival) 2/6 
fwift, Selections from, edited by H. Craik, Vol. II., cr 8vo... (Frowde) 7/6 
Temple (R.), James Thomason (“ Rulers of India ’’), cr 8vo .(Frowde) 3/6 





(Frowde) 18/6 


Thomson (J. J.), Notes on Recent Researches in Electricity, 
(Clark) 4/6 


Troup (G. E.), Words to Young Christians, cr 8vo 
Walker (G.), Siege of Londonderry in 1689, 8vo 
Ward (W. G.), and the Catholic Revival, 8vo 
Wright (J.), Early Bibles of America, 8vo 
Yonge (C. M.), Grisly Grisell, cr 8vo ...... 














LIBERTY & CO”’S MUSLINS. 


The new deliveries comprise original designs in bright and dainty effects. 

The Wave-Crape Cloths and Gossamers in “ Liserty’’ Colourings are 
specially adapted for Artistic Draperies. 

The Printed and Woven Muslins, in Stripes, Spots, and Sprays (Floral 
and Conventional designs), for effective Curtains and Hangings. f 

Prices—Wave-Crapes, 36in wide, 9d per yard. ossamers, 54in. 
wide, 1s. per yard. Printed Muslins, 27 in. wide, 4d. per yard. ‘Woven 
Muslins, 48 to 72 in. wide, from 1s. upwards. New Pattern-Books pust-free. 

LIBERTY and C O., Regent Street, London, W. 





Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 


BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 








SUN 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... 


£391,800,000. 





CELLULAR 
UNDERWEAR AN r) SHIRTS: “ 


Invaluable for mony es | perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
‘ mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Ilustra‘ed Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#&APSIDE E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


| of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 





The GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


TheGRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS 


by Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Leighton, Millais, Lefebvre, Cormon, 
Fildes, Dagnan, Shannon, Stuart-Wortley, Mrs. Jopling, Whistler, 
Roll, Courtois, Zorn, Gervex, Portaels, Collier, Millet, Leubach, Mar- 
chioness of Granby, &c. 


The GRAFTON GALLERIES —PORTRAITS 


of H.R.H. Prince of Wales, Emperor William I. of Germany, Prince 
Bismarck, Mr. Gladstone, Lord R. Churchill, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Jane Harding, Coquelin (cadet), Toole, Mrs. Jopling, 
Cuninghame Graham, Olga Nethersole, Beerbohm Tree, &c. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET. Admission, ls. 10 to 6, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

? COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETKEN'H EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKEK S1REET, W. 
GREEK PROFESSORSHIP. 
_ The Professorship of Greek will be vacant next Session, owing to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Talfourd Ely. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later 


than June 5th. 
ART PROFESSORSHIP. 

The Council are prepare! to receive applications for the Art Professorship, 
vacant next Session, Applica‘’ons, with te:timonials, to be sent in not later 
than June 5th. 

All particulars of bot: Profe:sorships to be obtained from 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—FIVE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve 

months. TWO EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. A new Library and 
Museum have recently been opened.—Terminal fee, 25 guineas, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


BVT eee COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heapv-Master—Rev,. R. PEROIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 


Fees, 50 to 70 ——. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 














ing. 
ELSTED SCHOOL. —Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 

July. NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 29th. Fees moderate.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


YS ngp tea natngs —Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
i x. meee of requirements to R. J. 
rand, 














obtained (free of charge) by sendi 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 6th and 7th :—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of £50, 

Five or Six of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to candidates for the 

Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 

do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or Secretary. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50; and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
ye es eS COLLEG E. 
Head-Master : 


Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 








Chaplain: 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 390 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort. The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations ; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities. 

Terms, 34 guineas a year; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £1aweek. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


IBBERT TRUS T. 


In compliance with the provision of their Trust Deed, the Trustees being 
about to revise and reconsider the Scheme they are now acting on, hereby invite 
Suggestions for their consideration during such revision, 

Communications may be addressed to the undersigned before the 5th day of 


June, 1893. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary, 
Dr, Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


TxuIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £12 a year, 
together with four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission) will be 
competed for in JUNE next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to 
Candidates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of the 
School and others without distinction; two will be offered for proficiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates from 11 t» 17.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 


S 7: DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


WANTED, at St. David’s College, Lampeter, a MATHEMATICAL LECTURER, 
who will be required to take a share in Pass Classical work.—Applications must 
be sent before June 3rd to the PRINVIPAL, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—THREE SENIOR and not less 

than FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to 

£25 a year, will be offered on JUNE 14th Parents must not be in wealthy 
circumstances.—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER,. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRaHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 





























UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


Lospox SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


bee LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 


MEDICAL MAN (M.A. Cantab.), residing in Essex, 
would RECEIVE and COACH a DELICATE BOY requiring medical 
supervision.—Apply, “‘ C. M. Q.,” care of H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil] be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 




















ae, 


DEFENCE OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH, 


REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF CHURCHMEN, 


TUESDAY, May 16th, 1993. 
10.30.—Holy Communion in St, Panl’s Cathedral. 
2,.30.—Representative Gathering of Churchmen, consisting of the Houses of Con. 
vocation, Houses of Laymen, Elected Churchwardens, in the Albert 
Hall, South Kensington. 

The Speakers will include the Archbishops of Canterbury and York; the Duke 
of Argyll, K G.; the Earl of Selborne; the Bishops of London, Durham and 
Manchester; Sir John Mowbray, M.P., Professor Jebb, M.P., Mr, R. Bosworth 
Smith, Mr. Cornwallis West, and Mr. Alderman Phillips. 

The Representatives will occupy the platform and amphitheatre. 

The whole of the balcony and gallery will be free to Churchmen and Church. 
women desirous of joining in the protest. 

The seats in the arena will be reserved for men, 

No applications for tickets can be received after Monday morning, M 
They may be sent forthwith to either of the Hon. pRewarome Any lets Beas: 
The Rev. H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, M.A., 

Church Defence Institution, 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W, 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, Esq, 
The Church Honse, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 








Or to— 





N.B.—The doors at the Albert Hall will bo opened at 1.30 p.m, and it is ear. 
nestly requested that all ticket-holders will be in their places before 2.15, 





ee AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


TICKETS for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to 

suit the convenience of Passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Offize, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiv'ny Offi:es of the Company, 
and at Messrs. Gaze and Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., and 4 Northumberland 
Avenue, as well as at the Railway Stations. On FRIDAY, May 19th, a Special 
Train will leave Euston Station at 625 p.m. for Holyhead and Ireland. On 
SATURDAY, May 20th, Special Express Trains will leave Euston Station at 4.25 
p.m. and 6,50 p.m. for Birmingham, calling at Willesden Junction, Rugby, 
Coventry, and Stechford, Special Express Trains will also leave Birmingham 
(New Street) on this dite at 2.7 p.m. and 4.7 p.m. for Northampton ; the ordinary 
trains leaving Birmirgham at 2.0 p.m. and 40 p.m. will not convey Passengers 
to these places. A Special Express will leave Willesden at 2.55 p.m. for Bletch- 
ley, Wolverton, Blisworth, Weedon, Rugby, Principal Trent Valley Stations, and 
Stafford. On WHIT MONDAY, May 22nd, the 4.30 p.m. train from Easton will 
not be run; Passengers will be conveyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, except those for 
Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, and the G.N. line, who must on this date travel 
by the 3.15 p.m. train from Euston. Numerous residential trains will Not be run, 

For full particulars see Special Notices issued by the Comp ony. 


FRED HARRISON, General Manager. 
Euston Station, May, 1893. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders of BERKS (36 miles from London). 


HE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 20 acres, 
CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, near READING, comprising :—A remark- 
ably well-built, conveniently-arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of 
very pleasing appearance, containing : 4 handsome reception-rooms, 5 large and 
lofty clas3-rooms, noble dining-hall, 32 well-proportioned bedrooms, kitchens, 
ample and very complete offices, stabling (4 loose boxes), carriage-house, farm- 
buildings, large swimming-bath, capital cottages, higbhly-productive gardens, 
charming grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and 
football grounds, pine plantation, and a picturesque lodge, with a total area of 
20 acres, occupying a magnificent position on the high ground above the Village 
of Caversham and the Kiver Thames, with a southern aspect, a remarkably 
healthy soil and subsoil; one mile and a half from the prosperous town of 
Reading and the Great Western, South-West-rn, and South-Eastern Railway 
stations, less than one hour’s ride from Paddington. 

This unique and valuable property has for many years been most successfully 
occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
or it is suitable for a Ladies’ College, a Convalescent Home, a Hospital, or other 
institution; or the removal of the school premises would leave a commodious 
and choice Gentl n’s Resid of very pleasing appearance, with charming 
surroundings, and 13 acres of well-timbered park and plantation. Land ayail- 
able for the erection of nine picturesque residences. 

It will (unless previously sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
HASLAM and SON, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, on TUESDAY, 
June 13th, at 3 o’clock, as a whole or in lots, 

Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading ; of Messrs, WATERHOUSE and OO., Solicitors, 1 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. HASLAM and SON, Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Friar Street Chambers, Reading. 





| sian ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... os use aw 








£16,000,000. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
prsoeretios for ET Thorough conversational French and 
rman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duan? Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subs-riptions are 





July 1lth,—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster, 


received, 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


REPORT submitted to the FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING on Marcu 29ru, 1893, 
Sir ALEX. KINLOCH, of Gilmerton, Bart., in the Chair. 


The Directors have again to congratulate their feliow-contributors on the prosperous condition of the Institution. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


The PROPOSALS received in the year ending December 3lst, 1892, were 2,162 for ‘on see ont a au “- oe ae w» 21,455,665 
Of these, 1.936 were completed, assuring Capital Sums amounting to Be i at et ae fot at ear, ae ia a ,260,758 
The NEW PREMIUMS, whereof £25,897 was by single payment, were... as sas << es me eee sos se <a ae 69,054 
The PREMIUMS of all kinds, including the Price of Annuities, were £616,725, or, after deducting the Sum paid for Reassurances << 607,750 
The TOTAL RECEIPTS for the year, including Interest, amounted to... pe 1a ‘ae ne: pe» “a nae aa a ee 950, 

The CLAIMS amounted, with Bonus Additions, to jst eee Be i 489,599 


Fully two-thirds of the amount of these Claims was in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus, 
and the Bonus Additions on these averaged nearly 50 per cent. of the Original Assurances, 
Tue Ratio Or EXPENSE, notwithstanding the larger new business, was slightly less than last year, and was under 
104 per cent. of the premiums, or about 6 per cent. of the total income, 


JHE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted, at Dzczmser 31sr, 1892, to £8,126,375, the increase in the year being £324,944. 


HISTORY and CONSTITUTION. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assurep the full benefit of the low Premiums hitherto 
confined to a few of the Proprietary OFFICES, while at the same time retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders. 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly LargeR AssuRANCcEs from the first, but by 
reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITs as large as can be obtained under the 
more usual System of High Premiums, 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being equivalent to 

AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured ona system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being given to those by 
whcse early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 

THE SURPLUS reported at the last investiga‘ion (1887) was £1,051,035, of which two-thirds were divided amongst 9,334 Policies. Policies sharing a first time 
(with a few unimportant exceptions) were increased, according to duration and cliss, from 18 to 34 per cent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations 
were increased in all by 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards, 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 














: ; 
| Age. | 25 | soe | 85 40+ | 45 50 | 55 | 
During Life ............ iis 0 | £16 | £2 610| 22149| £5 9\| £81 7| £ 111 
21 Payments .....-/ 2126] 2154] 302] 375| 817 6| 412 1| 5102 











[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums. ] 
* A person cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment during life of £2015s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
of £1,000. Or, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

¢ At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the 

Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 

To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
the Limited Peyment system is specially recommended. 
The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies, and early payment of Claims, as on 
all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the Interests of members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing 
interests. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 





HURST & BLAC KET T’S Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
xew xovers.  |INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE 


By Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 


Reprinted from the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ Revised and Extended 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


Marcaret B, Cross, Author of “ Thyme and 
Rue,”’ “* Stolen Honey,” &c. 3 vols. by the Author. 





DISINHERITED. By Henry London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


CrEsSwELL, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. cee - — 


CIETY. 
A BROKEN IDOL. By Chane ee ” 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols, Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 














His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


The FORBIDDEN SACRI- PATRONS 4 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


FICE. By W. H. pe Wrxton, Author of “St. Vicr-PREsipENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Michael’s Eve.”’ 3 vols. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of betes oy Deruty-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarYr—FRANK B, WYATT, Eaq,, F.1.A. 
SEecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


D E A R E Ss T. ; By Mrs. OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES 
Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My Lord and (For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


My Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 








This Society, conducted entirely on the MurvaL Prrno1PtE, offers the ABSOLUTE SecuRITY of 
N ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,659,325, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


By ALGERNon Gussie, Author of “ A Moosland a Bey _ charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
Idyl,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 
> on 4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, ed zanee , Bowvsns to the Assured Members. The Bonus agora 4 a the 5 years ending 
ay 31st, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distribu’ 622,812. 

13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Krinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H» and H™(5) Tables, with 








Vol, X. of SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, price 12s, 6d. interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 
HE PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
Vol. II, By Hersert SPeNceR. Those who HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
have Part IV., “JUSTICE,” may have Parts V. and WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
VI, “NEGATIVE and POSITIVE BENEFI- PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


OENOE,” price 5s. Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
WILLIaMs and Norcate, London and Edinburgh, G. H, HODGSON, Secretary. 
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SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


MAY 11th, 1893.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000 ’ ITED, 
CAPITAL—Paid, £2,806,851; Calls Unpaid (since paid), £24 
Reserve Liability, £10,600,000,—Total, £15,900,000 


Uncalled, £2,493, 125 ; 


t] 


BRESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £',862,500.-NOMBER OF SHARBHOL DERS, 11,544. 


CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Fsq. 


JomnT GENERAL Manacers.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK 

SoLiciToRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Es 

RICHARD BLANEY WADE 

HE Directors bave the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1892, 

T and to report that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful 

debts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including 
£56,812 10s, 6d. bronght forward, amount to £514,747 63. 9d. 


DIRECTOR 


8. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 


FRANCOIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
RIOHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Es 


| WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 


’ Es sq. 

CHU RO AWARD, Log and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 

q.. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, E 

. Esq., in the C 

The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 


6. 


In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a furtber bonus of 5 per | all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-clection. 


cent. will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next (making 18 per cent. for the 
year), leaving a balance of £65,516 1s. 91. to be carried to the profits of 1893. 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are requir 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. st 


Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 


Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr, William Barclay Peat (of M 
W. B. Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves raed fy Sigg 





BALANCE-SHEET, 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL :— 4 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10a. paid 
150,625 ” £60 ,, = ” eee 
64375 » £0 » (1 Outstiinding) 


RESERVE FunpD:— 
At December 3lst, 1891 set. 
Add part premiums received on new issne 
in, 1892 ... eee soe oes & . 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &. ... _... 
Acceptances and Endorsement of Foreign Bills 
on Account of Customers ... ave me ase 


Prorit axp Loss AccouNT:— & 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £56,812 10s. 6d. brought from 


year 1 one ss se a «. 514,747 6 9 
Less Dividend and Bonu; for half-year ———————— 

ending June 30th (9 percent.) ... .. 200,475 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec. 31st (9 per 

cent.) ... eee one ios * .. 200,475 0 0 
Interest for half-year to June 30th (5 per 

cent, on First and Second instalments of 

new issue ae aes sais hey .- 19,312 10 0 
Ditto for half-year to Dec. 31 (5 per cent ) 

on First, Second, and Third in: talments 

of new issue sis ann ne ... 28,968 15 0 


449,231 5 0 65,516 1 9 


Yotr.—The above statem nt of “iabilities does not inclule the Bank's 
guarantee for £750,).0 to the Baring Guarantee Fund (which 
has sin +» been reduced to £187,590). 


RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 


Directors. 


true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs a3 shown by such books and returns, _ 


£ ®. d. 
. 1,725,000 0 0 


£ s.d.| CasH:— 
ae .. 420,000 G 0 
‘ ... 1,807,590 0 0 s» Call and Short Notice ... uy 
.» 579,351 0 0 








2,806,851 0 0 INVESTMENTS :— 








£46,701137 2 5 





At Bank of England and at Head O‘fice and Branches 


English Government Securitiss ... ase 
Indian and Colonial Government, Rail- 
way Debenture, and other Securities ... 


December 31st, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


£ s. d. 
«. 4,907,013 11 6 
3,484,991 18 5 


8,392,010 9 IL 
£ 8. dd, 
8,272,298 0 0 
5,683,799 1 0 








97.5 — 1,962 13,936,095 1 0 
_— bes 0 4305435 s : een ooh Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, ee 

per Contra ioe wis me — a aaa a ove 160,831 5 6 

; 160,531 5 6 Bills Discounted, Loans, &, ... ane sie 23,744,075 8 1 

oe ’ Banking Premises in London and Country... ane 38,121 17 11 


£46,701137 2 5 


T, G. ROBINSON 


F. CHURCHWARD, 


W. FIDGEON. 

We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and fount them in order. We have also examined the Balince Sheat in detail 
with the books at the Head Office and with the certitied returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so a3 to exhibit a 


Joint General Managers, 


EDWIN WATERHOUS3K, : 
WILLIAM BAROLAY PRAT, }Avditors. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-electe1, and Mr. Edwia Watechouse, aad Mr. Wm. Birclay Peat ware re-elected 


Anditors for the current year. 


The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, and the other Officers of the Bank for their effisient services, and to the 


Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 





The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customer:, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts through any of ths Branches free of charg3, 

Current Accou: ts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Daposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 
by the Bank, in the London newspapers from time to time. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, and also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks ani Shares, and the 


collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principa' towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers, 

At the Country Branches Current Account; are opened, Deposits recsived, and all other Banking business condactol. 
The Officers of the Bank are bouni to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers, 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Age1ts, and Correspondents, may be had on Application to the Heal Offize, and at any of the 


Bank’s Branches. 
May 11th, 1893. 


By order of the Directors, 


T. G. ROBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers, 





\ 


USE 
FR ¥" 


PURE OONOCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oamenox, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, Is, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distiileries, Belfast; or at their 
London Officer, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ....... sseeeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ scaaent enka 000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
‘ er gua REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, agg 
W._D. 3 ° 
TAN }Seos, 


A.V. ’ 























| 
| 


Price 6d, ; by post, 64d. 


HE EDUCATION QUESTION : 
An Kirenicon, A Letter to the Right Hon, W. 
E, Gladstone, M.P. By a ScHoont MANAGER. 
Witium Rivewar, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 


Srrrits.—Every one has frequently ex- 
perienced sudden personal changes from gaiety to 
gloom. The wind and weather oftentimes receive 
the blame when a faulty digestion is alone the cause 
of the depression. Holloway’s Pills can be honestl 
recommended for regulating a disordered stomac 
and ceo gtd digestion. They entirely remove the 
sense of fulness and oppression after eating. They 
clear the furred tongue, and act as a wholesome 
stimulant to the liver, and as a gentle aperient to 
the bowels. They healthfully rouse both body and 
mind, Holloway’s Pills are the best-known antidotes 
for want of app-tite, nausea, flatulency, heartburn, 
langour, depression, and that apathy so characteristic 
of chronic derangement of the digestion, 
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MESSRS. 


MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


VALETE—TENNYSON and 
OTHER MEMORIAL POEMS. 
By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Vicar of Crosthwaite, Keswick. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POEMS OF 
WALTER C. SMITH, 


Author of = Olrig Grange,” &e. 
« 4 graceful anthology and sure of wel- 
come from his many admirers.”—Times. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OLRIG GRANGE. is. 
HILDA. 5s. 
KILDROSTAN. 5s. 
A HERETIC. 7s. 6d. 
“«Qlrig Grange’ is one of many books 
which many would do well to read.”— 
Atheneum. 


2 vols. post ae ici 14s, net. 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews in 1890-92. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, 

M.A. Oxon., D.C.L., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

“The most valuable contribution made 
to speculative theology for many years 
past.” —Academy. 

“A very important and very striking 
contribution to the philosophy of religious 
thought.”— Times. 

“Asa solid contribution to the solution 
of one of the greatest questions of the time 
and of all times, Professor Caird’s treatise 
has yet to see its rival.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND 
RELIGION OF COMTE. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, price 10s. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


By HUGH WALKER, M.A, 
Professor of English in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. 

Vol. I, The REFORMATION to the UNION. 
Vol. II. The UNION to SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

“ Literary folk generally will find here a 
mass of loose information cleverly crystal- 
lized; busy men may obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of epoch-making events and of the 
workers therein without the toilsome trouble 
of wading through wearying details.” —Man- 
chester Examiner. 


JUST READY, pean ens price 6s. 
VISITS TO CALVARY. 
By Rev. ROBERT T. JEFFREY, M.D. 


“These thirty discourses are charac- 
terised by an almost preternatural intensity 
and fervour, reminding one of the warmest 
pages of Leighton.”—Liverpool Mercury. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London : Macmriuan and Co.; 
And all Booksellers, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Fiction. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah’ is to imply that it contains a s‘ory cast on strong lines, 
containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious 
imagery.” — Speaker, 

Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barine-Goutp, 
Anthor of ‘* Mehalah,”’ “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 31s, 6d. [Just published, 
** A thoroughly enjoyable novel,” —Scotsman. 





“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”— Daily Telegraph, 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Giupert Parker, Author of “ Pierre 


and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Immediately, 
A NOVEL of SOCIETY by a NEW WRITER. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. [Immediately. 


J. H. Pearce—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author 


of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Just published, 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By Anruony Hope, Author of “Mr. 
Wi:t’s Widow,” &. Crown 8yo, 63. [ Immediately, 


General Literature. 


Clark.—The COLLEGES of OXFORD. Edited by A. Cuark, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLinewoop, 

M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

Also an Edition of 300 copies, on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on India paper, £3 3s. net, (All sold.) 
Also an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. (All sold.) 

Mr. Collingwood has been for some yews Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary,and has had unique advantages 
in obtaining materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains a large amount 
of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at present, 
a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, 
INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also 
thirteen sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn, A Bibliography is added. 


From a large number of long and favourable Reviews. 


**No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In binding, paper, printing, and 
illustrations they will satisfy the most fastidious. They will be prized not only by the band o devotees who 
look up to Pa Ruskin as the teacher of the age, but by the many whom no eccentricities can blind to his 
genius,”—Times. 

**It is just because there are so many books about Mr, Ruskin that these extra ones are needed. They 
survey all the others, and supersede most of them, and they give us the great writer as a whole...... Mr. 
Collingwood has given us everything needful—a biography, a systematic account of the writings, anda 
bibliograpby...... This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.”—Daily News, 

“Mr. Collingwood has brought to the fulfilment of his undertaking the results of close personal 
intimacy with the teacher, and most loving study of the whole body of the dcctrine taught. It is no small 
praise to Mr. Collingwood to say that his work is not unworthy of the confidence reposed in him.”"—Standard. 

‘*To a large number of people these volumes will be more pre-eminently the book of the J aed than any 
other that has been, or is likely to be, published...... A conspicuously worthy record of the life and work of 
a man who has possibly exercised a greater influence......than any writer of our age...... So far as biographical 
details are concerned, this is the final life of Ruskin......The work is rendered all the more interesting by a 
series of poi traits, among which the frontispiece, reproduced in chromo-lithograph, is specially attractive, 
by sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s various homes, and by reproductions of some of his drawings. It is long since 
we bave had a biography with such varied delights of substance and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for 
the day and a joy for ever.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“The story of Mr. Ruskin’s life and work, as told by Mr. Collingwood in two thick and sumptuous 
volumes, is one of singular interest...... His record of this notable life is done with taste and judgment...... 
His two volumes are fitted with elaborate indices and tables, which will one day be of immense use to the stu- 
dents of Ruskin’s work...... It is a book which will be very widely and deservedly read.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** He has given us the most complete life of Mr. Ruskin, from a chronological point of view, that anybody 
could desire, and has brought out with complete lucidity the development of his work in art, in literature, and 
in social endeavour...... The best service we can do to readers interested in Mr. Ruskin is to refer them with 
hearty recommendation to it...... Altogether the book is a most desirable possession.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“It is not likely that much will require to be added to this record of his career which has come from the 
pen of Mr. W. G. Collingwood. Mr. Kuskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer. 
Mr. Collingwood is personally intimate with his subject,and is thoroughly saturated with knowledge of 
him axd of his work:. He writes of that which he knows, and he writes, besides, with tact and with skill. 
He has received help in all directions and has made good use of it. Further, the biography comes to us 
with all the charm of good paper, clear type, and a wealth of pictorial illustration.’—Globe. 

** Mr. Collingwood has done a great work with signal success. It is no dry record of a noble life. A very 
interes!ing part is that which describes Mr. Ruskin’s home life, quite idyliic in its simple pleasuras.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 

**A poble monument of a noble subject, One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of 
ourcentury. The volumes are exceedingly handsome, and the illustrations very beautiful.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘The two volumes can be read straight through without wearicess, and when you have finished, the desire 
is for more. Mr Collingwood’s work has been admirably done.”—L verpool Daily Post. 

‘* Mr. Collingwood’s admirable and deeply interesting memoir has been set forth by the publi-hers with 
sedulous care and rare perfection of quality. Type, paper, illustrations, all are excellent; a worthily pre- 
sented record of a noble life.”’—Birmingham Daily Pos 

“It is indeed an excellent biography of Ruskin.’’— Scotsman, 

‘* A work which is likely to take rank as the most interesting and important biography of the year. These 
two beautiful volumes abound with interesting anecd: tes,’’— Yorkshire Post. 

“*A work long expected and anxiously awaited. The book, with admirable’ illustra‘ions by Mr. Ruskin 
and others, leaves no ground for criticism, ’—Daily Graphic. 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OipHantr. With 


Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, M.A. With Portrait 
from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
The Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION is in the press. 
‘* The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxfurd movement.”—Yorkshire Post. 


T. K. Cheyne.—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. K. 
CuEYNE, }).D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
: : 4 : , [ Shortly, 
A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, during the last hundred years, 
have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old Testament, beginning with Eichhorn and 
Geddes, and closing with Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and the rising young scholars of the day. 


Baring-Gould.—_The TRAGEDY of the CHSARS. The Emperors of the 

Julian and Claudian Lines, With numerous Illustrations. By 8. Barine-GovuLp. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. 
“A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great feature of the book is 
the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the ( wsars, and the admirable critical subtlety he 
has exhibited in dealing with this line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.””—Daily Chronicle, 


Classical Translations. 


Crown 8vo, finely printed, and bound in blue buckram. 


“The series promises to be one of the most noteworthy additions made in recent times to the books avail- 
able for a student ’’—Scotsman. 


Cicero.—DE ORATORE I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Clifton, 3s. 6d. 


ZXschylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENIDES. 


Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 53. 


Translated by 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
A OT LCG: 


In The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
May, 1893, Miss Mary Cholmondeley, the Author of “ The 
Danvers Jewels,” &c., continues her Story of “ DIANA TEM- 
PEST ;” there is an Article on “DR. NANSEN at HOME,” 
by Mrs. Tweedie; a Poem, entitled “CONTESTATIO,” by 
Maarten Maartens, and also the continuation of his Serial 
Story “The GREATER GLORY ;” and among other Articles 
and Stories may be mentioned “The SLEEPING PREMIER” 
(Lord North); “IDLE HOURS in PERIGORD,” by the 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c.; and “ENGLISH 
WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS.” 





Now ready. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC, to the Time of 


the Troubadors. By J. F. Rowsornam. A New and Revised 
Edition, with further Notes. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





New Novels at the Libraries, 
Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By 


Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum. 


Mary E. Carter, Author of “ Mrs. Severn,” &c. 


“* Dual Lives, by J. C. Chil- 
lington, is one of the most original and powerful novels that 
have appeared in the course of the current spring.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 





“« Hisie’s Art Life, by Mrs. A. 
M. Diehl, is an’ extremely entertaining book, which deals 
almost exclusively with the ‘inside tract’ of the musical pro- 
fession in all its branches as practised in this country...... The 
author writes with intimate knowledge of ‘the profession,’ 
the members of which will probably peruse her brilliant novel 
with none the less interest because she manifestly entertains 
an unfavourable opinion of them, and does not hesitate to 
give it free and full expression.” —Daily Telegraph. 





“The cruel stepmother, the careless stepmother, the jealous 
variety, and others, all odious, have long been the favourite 
puppets for the novelist to make dance. Now comes a turn of 
luck for the unfortunate second wives of men with children; 
for Margery Hollis portrays a model stepmother whose step- 
daughter is devoted to her. THROUGH THICK and THIN 
claims commendation not only by the uncommonness of the 
idea of the novel, but by its working-out and sustainment.”— 
World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








THE TAVISTOCK LIBRARY. 


Under this Title it is our intention to issue a Series of Short 
Original Copyright Novels, in a form convenient for the Pocket, 
at the popular price of 1s., in stiff wrapper; or cloth, ls. 6d. 





The Series will commence with : 


The DOCTOR’S IDOL. By Christian Lys, 
Author of “ Suspicion,” &e. 


«A well-written and most interesting story. The reader who 
commences it will not be able to lay aside the volume until he 
has finished it.” 


To be followed by : 
MISS HONORIA. By Rev. F. Langbridge. 
A CONQUERED SELF. By S. Moore-Carew. 
The REFLECTIONS of a MARRIED MAN. 


By RosBert GRANT. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S List. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols., by FLORENCE WARDEN 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,” will be ready at 4} 
Libraries on May 15th. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence They Come and How The are 
Cooked. By A. W. Buckxanp, Author of ‘* Anthropological Studies, a 6s, 
‘She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history of our own ordi 
dishes and of the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countries, ” 
Spectator. ** A book that should find grateful acceptance at the hands of hor bi 
wives of every social class.’’—Daily Telegraph. Ouse. 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. By J.p 
Hoaan, M.P., Author of “ The Irish in Australia.’ 1 vol., 10s. 64, ae 
“Mr. Hogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography b 
his account of the very remarkab'e part played by Mr. Lowe in his 6 ru oy 
career.”’—Mr. Justin McCartuy, in the Pall Mall Gazette, nial 
REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY, 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: aBiography. With a List of 
4 — and Drawings, and Two Portraits. By Frances A, GERarp 
vol., 63. ‘i 

‘* Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer has 
evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellent] 
illustrated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.”—St. James’s Gaze 
POEMS CHIEFLY AGAINST PESSIMISM. By J.g 
FuietcHer, Author of “ When Charles the First was King.” 3s. 6d, ; 

THIRD EDITION. 
The INSANITY of GENIUS and the General Inequality 
of Human F.culty Physiologically Considered. By J. F. NisBet, Author of 
** Marriage and Heredity.’ Third Edition. 6s. 
NINTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, NOW READY. 

FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for Young House. 


holders. By Mrs, Panton. 6s. 
NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MICHELINE. By Hector Malot. Translated by Miss 
RaE. 2 vols, [Now ready, 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
“ As a study of a woman, ‘Berris’ is the strongest book Mrs, Macquoid hag 
written,”—Daily Neus. 


A SECRET of the PAST. By Victor O’D. Power, Author 
of ‘' Bonnie Dunraven.’ 3 vols. 
“It is readable, delightful—horribly delightful.’’—Academy, 
NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
The TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four Studies of the 


Artistic Temperament. By CuarLes H. BROOKFIELD, 33, 6d. [Now ready, 


BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “ An Idle Exile,” Author 


of ‘‘In Tent and Bungalow.’ 3s. 6d. Now ready, 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. By E. Downey, 
Anthor of ** The Voyage of the Ark.” 33, 6d, 
© It is a joy to come across such work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady Greville. Iilus- 
trated by E. J. Ellis. 7s. 6d. 

“‘Lady Greville’s book is wholesome in tone and spirited in incident, and its 

soundness in equine and canine matters is of course beyond saspicion.”’—Times, 


MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. James, Author of 
“Holy Wedlock.’’ 6s. ’ 
“Tt isa smart story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
MR. JOCKO. By J. Fogerty. New Edition, Illustrated, 6s, 
“‘ The sketch of life among the nailmakers of the Black Country proves that 
Mr, Fogerty c2n do good work.”’—Spectator, 
IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. Finlay Knight, Author 
of “A Girl with a Temper.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
i WE agg the strongest of one-volume novels which have lately appeared,”— 
aily News. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








PSTAIRS_— and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 4% 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——~—— 


OuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0| Narrow Column .,., oo 




















Page £310 0 

Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column......... 115 0 

Quarter-Page ..sccccccceseereere 212 6] Quarter-Column .., 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....cccccccccseceeves £14 14 0 | Inside Page .......000 scssscocseces la 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 
———~>——_- 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 

£1 8 6. 014 3.4.0 7 2 





Including postage to anyjpart of the United 
Kingdom .., oes one oes ar) ove 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, & 110 6,.....0 15 S ceeveeO 7 8 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 





A SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘’3y ORDER OF THE CZAR,” 


UNDER THE GREAT SEAL. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
In 3 vols. 


«4 novel full of true imaginative power.”—GLAscow HERALD. 
(First Review.) 

“This thrilling story...... every salient incident is more or less 
tragical.” —DA1LY TELEGRAPH. (Second Review.) 

“Undoubtedly affords the reader genuine enjoyment.”—Scorsman. 
(Third Review.) 

*,* The Same Author’s Novel, “ BY ORDER OF THE CZAR,” 
is now in its THIRTIETH THOUSAND ; and his last Novel, ‘“‘ THE 
PRINCESS MAZAROFF,” in a Sixth Edition, completing TEN 
THOUSAND Copies. Each volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ANEW NOVEL, in 3 vols,, by FITZGERALD 
MOLLOY, entitled ** HIS WIFE’S 
SOUL,”’? ts now ready at all Libraries. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WILD PROXY. In crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Sarurpay Review says:—“‘A Wild Proxy’ must be ranked 
as cn2 of the happiest efforts, if not the happiest, of the ingenious 
author of © Aunt Anne’ ” 

The Part Maui GazEeTTe says :—“ Treated with a freedom and 
brilliancy of which not many writers are capable.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. 


With over 40 Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. In crown 
8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. 
The Leeps Mercury says :—“ People who take up ‘ The Tragedy 
of Ida Noble’ are not likely to lay it down in a hurry.” 
The Lir—ErRARY Wor tp says :—“ ‘The Tragedy of Ida Noble’ is 
one of ils author’s supreme successes.” 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
VERSES. In crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. 


Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, printed on English 
hand-made paper, bound in vellum and gold, each copy numbered, 
21s. net. 

“The first characteristic which will strike most readers in these 
delicately-finished pieces is the wealth of thought with which they are 
endowed. His wit and his rhythm are both excellent.”—Datry 
TELEGRAPH. 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 


LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR!}THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This is an historical tale, the period being the reign of Louis XIV. of France, 
and the scene is laid in France and America, 





SECOND SERIES OF 
BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S REMINISCENCES. 


ANNALS OF MY LIFE, 1847-1856. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Edited by W. EARL HODGSON. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“There is an unquestionable charm about Dr. Wordsworth's personality and 
his style, and also about the social network surrounding him, which will lure 
many readers on from page to page.”’—Scotsman. 

*.* ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By CHARLES WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, 


VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


With a Memoir of Sir John C»vape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor- 
General of Canada. 
By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 
With 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
‘*Mr, Martin has done his work consc‘entiously and carefully, and his book is 


certain to be placed among the most important of recent biographical publica. 
tions.”—Morning Post. 


“Sheds unqestionable light upon the Parliamentary history of our era. The 
letters of Lord Sherbrooke, which are printed here for the first time, are of 
decidedly historical value, and will be we'comed especially by future annalists,’’ 
—Globe. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit and the 
adjoining Countries. 

By £E. PF. KNIGHT, 

Author of “The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’” &c. 

With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 183, 


“Mr. Knight has written a vivid and admirably clear narrative of an expedi- 
tion which was one of the most important, most ably conducted, and most 
successful in the annals of our frontier campaigns.’’—S:otsman. 


‘Mr. Knight gives us one of the most important and interesting books of 
travel of the year, dealing with distant places closely associated with our Indian 
empire, well described and admirably illustrated...... Altogether a valuable and 
timely work.” —Glasgow Herald. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. 


J. Fitzpatrick, Biographer of Daniel O’Connell, Charles Lever, Lord 
Cloncurry, and others. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘*A most original and interesting account...... Will be found of the utmost 
value, Mr, Fitzpatrick is the greatest living authority on the Secret History.’’ 
Edinburgh Review. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, M.A., 
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